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2 ARRIVAL AT ST. LOUIS. 

Mr. Nutta&and myself arrived at St. Louis, in 
the steam-boat Boston, from Pittsburg. 

On landing, we had the satisfaction to learn 
that Captain Wyeth was already there, and on the 
afternoon of the next day we called upon him, and 
consulted him in reference to the outfit which it 
would be necessary to purchase for the journey. 
He accompanied us to a store in the town, and 
selected a number of articles for us, among 
which were several pairs of leathern pantaloons, 
enormous overcoats, made of green*blankets, 
and white wool hats, with round crowns, fitting 
tightly to the head, brim five inches wide, and 
almost hard enough to resist a rifle ball. 

The day following we saw about one hun- 
dred Indians of the Sftque tribe, who had left 
their native forests for the purpose of treating 
for the sale of some land at the Jefferson bar- 
racks. They were dressed and decorated in 
the true primitive style ; their heads shaved 
closely, and painted with alternate stripes of fiery 
red and deep black, leaving only the long scalp- 
ing tuft, in which was interwoven a quantity 
of elk hair and eagle’s feathers. Each man was 
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furnjshed with a good blanket, and some had 
an under dress of calico, but the greater number 
were entirely naked to the waist. The faces 
and bodies of the men were, almost without an 
exception fantastically painted, the predomi- 
nant colour being deep red, with occasionally a 
few stripes of dull clay white around the eyes 
and mouth. I observed one whose body was 
smeared with light coloured clay, interspersed 
with black streaks. They were unarmed, with 
the exception of tomahawks and knives. 

The chief of the band, (who is said to be 
Black Hawk’s father-in-law,) was a large digni- 
fied looking man, of perhaps fifty-five years of 
age, distinguished from the rest, by his richer 
habiliments, a more profuse display of trinkets 
in his ears, (which were cut and gashed in a 
frightful manner to receive them,) and above 
all, by a huge necklace made of the claws of the 
grizzly bear. The squaws, of whom there were 
about twenty, were dressed very much like the 
men, and at a little distance could scarcely be . 
distinguished from them. Among them was 
an old, superannuated crone, who, soon after 

b 2 
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SAQUE INDIANS. 


her arrival, had been presented with a broken 
umbrella. The only use that she made of it 
was to wrench the plated ends from the whale 
bones, string them on a piece of wire, take her 
knife from her belt, with which she deliber- 
ately cut a slit of an inch in length along the 
upper rim of her ear, and insert them in it. I 
saw her soon after this operation had been per- 
formed j her cheeks were covered with blood, 
and she was standing with a vast deal of as- 
sumed dignity among her tawny sisters, who 
evidently envied her the possession of the 
worthless baubles. 

2&th . — Mr. N. and myself propose starting 
to-morrow on foot towards the upper settle- 
ments, a distance of about three hundred miles. 
We intend to pursue our journey leisurely, as 
we have plenty of time before us, and if we 
become tired, we can enter the stage, which will 
probably overtake us. 

29th. — This morning our Indians returned 
from the barracks, where I understand they 
transacted their business satisfactorily. I went 
on board the boat again to see them. I feel 
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very much interested in them, as they are the 
first Indians I have ever seen, who appear to 
be in a state of uncultivated nature, and who 
retain the savage garb and manners of their 
people. They had engaged the entire covered 
deck for their especial use, and were lolling 
about in groups, wrapped in their blankets. 
Some were occupied in conversation, others 
seemed more contemplative, and appeared to 
be thinking deeply, probable of the business 
which brought them amongst us. Here and 
there, two might be seen playing a Spanish 
game with cards, and some were busily em- 
ployed in rendering themselves more hideous 
with paint. To perform this operation, the dry 
paint is folded in a thin muslin or gauze cloth, 
tied tightly, and beaten against the face, and a 
small looking-glass is held in the other hand 
to direct them were to apply it. 

Two middle-aged squaws were frying beef, 
which they distributed around to the company 
in wooden bowls, and several half loaves of 
bread were circulating rapidly amongst them, 
by being tossed from one to another, each 
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taking a huge bite of it. There were among 
the company, several younger females, but they 
were all so hard favoured that I could not feel 
much sympathy with them, and was, therefore, 
not anxious to cultivate their acquaintance. 
There was another circumstance, too, that was 
not a very attractive one j I allude to the cus- 
tom so universal amongst Indians, of seeking 
for vermin in each others’ heads, and then 
eating them. The fair damsels were engaged 
in this way during most of the time that I re- 
mained on board, only suspending their delec- 
table occupation to take their bites of bread as 
it passed them in rotation. The effect upon 
my person was what an Irishman would call 
the attraction of repulsion, as I. found myself 
almost unconsciously edging away until I halted 
at a most respectable distance from the scene 
of slaughter. 

At noon, Mr. N. and myself started on our 
pedestrian tour. Captain Wyeth offering to 
accompany us a few miles on the way. We 
proceeded over a road generally good, a low 
dry prairie, mostly heavily timbered, the soil 
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underlaid with horizontal strata of limestone, 
abounding in organic remains, shells, coralines, 
&c., and arrived in the evening at Florisant, 
where we spent the night. The next day. 
Captain Wyeth left us for St. Louis, and my 
companion and myself proceeded on our route. 
We observed great numbers of the brown or 
sandhill crane, ( Grus canadensis ,) flying over 
us, some flocks were so high as to be entirely 
beyond the reach of vision, while their harsh, 
grating voices were very distinctly heard. We 
saw several flocks of the same cranes while 
ascending the Mississippi, several days since. 
At about noon, we crossed the river on a boat 
worked by horses, and stopped at a little town 
called St. Charles. 

We find it necessary, both for our comfort 
and convenience, to travel very slowly, as our 
feet are already becoming tender, and that we 
may have an opportunity of observing the coun- 
try, and collecting interesting specimens. Un- 
fortunately for the pursuits of my companion, 
the plants (of which he finds a number that are 
rare and curious) are not yet in flower, and 
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therefore of little use to him. The birds are in 
considerable numbers, among the principal of 
which is the large pileated woodpecker, ( Picus 
pileatus.) 

Mr. N. and myself are both in high spirits. We 
travel slowly , and without much fatigue, and 
when we arrive at a house, stop and rest, take 
a drink of milk, and chat with those we see. 
We have been uniformly well treated; the 
living is good, and very cheap, and at any 
house at which we stop, the inhabitants are 
sure to welcome us to their hospitality and 
good cheer. They live comfortably, and with- 
out much labour ; possess a fruitful and easily 
tilled soil, for which they pay the trifling sum 
of one dollar and a quarter per acre; they 
raise an abundance of good Indian corn, pota- 
toes and other vegetables ; have excellent beef 
and pork, and, in short, every thing necessary 
for good, wholesome living. 

31s/. — The road to-day was muddy and slip- 
pery, rendered so by a heavy rain which fell 
last night. This morning, we observed large 
flocks of wild pigeons passing over, and on the 
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bare prairies were thousands of golden plovers ; 
the ground was often literally covered with 
them for acres. I killed a considerable number. 
They were very fat, and we made an excellent 
meal of them in the evening. The prairie hen, 
or pinnated grouse, is also very numerous, but 
in these situations is shy, and difficult to be 
procured. 

Towards evening we were overtaken by a bluff, 
jolly looking man, on horseback, who, as is 
usual, stopped, and entered into conversation 
with us. I saw immediately that he was su- 
perior to those we had been accustomed to 
meelgt He did not ply us with questions so 
eagerly as most, and when he heard that we 
were naturalists, and were travelling in that 
capacity, he seemed to take considerable inte- 
rest in us. He invited us to stop at his house, 
which was only a mile beyond, and as night 
was almost upon us, we accepted the invitation 
with cheerfulness. Upon arriving at his man- 
sion, our good host threw wide his hospitable 
doors, and with a formal, and rather ultra-dig-* 
nified politeness, making us a low bow, said, 

B 3 
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a Gentlemen, my name is P., and I am very 
happy of your company.” We seated our- 
selves in a large, and well-furnished parlour. 
Mr. P. excused himself for a few minutes, and 
soon returned, bringing in three fine looking 
girls, whom he introduced as his daughters. I 
took a particular fancy to one of them, from a 
strong resemblance which she bore to one of 
my female friends at home. These girls were 
certainly very superior to most of those I had 
seen in Missouri, although somewhat touched 
with the awkward bashfulness and prudery 
which generally characterizes the prairie 
maidens. They had lost their mother ^hen 
young, and having no companions out of the 
domestic circle, and consequently no opportu- 
nity of aping the manners of the world, were 
perfect children of nature. Their father, how- 
ever, had given them a good, plain education, 
and they had made some proficiency in needle- 
work, as was evinced by numerous neatly work- 
ed samplers hanging in wooden frames around 
the room. Anon, supper was brought in. It 
consisted of pork chops, ham, eggs, Indian 
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bread and butter, tea, coffee, milk, potatoes, 

> 

preserved ginger , and though last, certainly not 
least in value, an enormous tin dish of plo- 
vers, (the contents of my game-bag,) fricaseed. 
Here was certainly a most abundant repast, and 
we did ample justice to it. 

I endeavoured to do the agreeable to the 
fair ones in the evening, and Mr. N. was mo- 
nopolized by the father, who took a great inte- 
rest in plants, and was evidently much gratified 
by the information my companion gave him on 
the subject. 

The next morning when we rose, it was raining, 
and much had evidently fallen during the night, 
making the roads wet and muddy, and there- 
fore unpleasant for pedestrians. I confess I 
was not sorry for this, for I felt myself very 
comfortably situated, and had no wish to take 
to the road. Mr. P. urged the propriety of 
our stopping at least another day, and the 
motion being seconded by his fair daughter, 
(my favorite,) it was irresistible. 

On the following morning the sun was shining 
brightly, the ear was fresh and elastic, and the 
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roads tolerably dry, so that there was no longer 
any excuse for tarrying, and we prepared for our 
departure. Our good host, grasping our hands, 
said that he had been much pleased with our 
visit, and hoped to see us again; and when I 
bade good bye to the pretty Miss P., I told her 
that if I ever visited Missouri again, I would 
go many miles out of my way to see her and 
her sisters. Her reply was unsophisticated 
enough. “ Do come again, and come in May 
or June, for then there are plenty of prairie 
hens, and you can shoot as many as you want, 
and you must stay a long while with us, and 
we’ll have nice times; good bye; I’m so sor- 
ry you’re going.” 

April 4th . — I rose this morning at daybreak, 
and in company with a long, lanky boy, (a son 
of the poor widow, our hostess.) set to mould- 
ing bullets in an old iron spoon, and preparing 
for deer hunting. The boy shouldered a rusty 
rifle, that (looked almost antediluvian, -and off 1 
we plodded to a thicket, two miles from the 
house. We soon saw about a dozen fine deer, 
and the boy, clapping’ his old fire-lock to his 
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shoulder, brought down a beautiful doe at the 
distance of a full hundred yards. Away sprang 
the rest of the herd, and I crept round the 
thicket to meet them. They soon came up, and 
I fired my piece at a large buck, and wounded 
the poor creature in the leg ; he went limping 
away, unable to overtake his companions ; I 
felt very sorry, but consoled myself with the 
reflection that he would soon get well again. 

We then gave up the pursuit, and turned 
our attention to the turkies, which were rather 
numerous in the thicket. They were shy, as 
usual, and, when started from their lurking 
places, ran away like deer, and hid themselves 
in the underwood. Occasionally, however, 
they would perch on the high limbs of the 
trees, and then we had some shots at them. 
In the course of an hour we killed four, and 
returned to the house, where, as I expected, 
Mr. N. was in a fever at my absence, and after 
a late, and very good breakfast, we proceeded on 
our journey. 

We find in this part of the country less 
timber in the same space than we have yet 
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seen, and when a small belt appears, it is a 
great relief, as the monotony of a bare prairie 
becomes tiresome. 

Towards evening we arrived at Loutre Lick. 
Here there is a place called an Hotel. An Hotel, 
forsooth ! a pig-stye would be a more appro- 
priate name. Every thing about it was most 
exceedingly filthy and disagreeable, hut no 
better lodging was to be had, for it might 
not be proper to apply for accommodation at a 
private house in the immediate vicinity of a 
public one. They gave us a wretched supper, 
not half so good as we had been accustomed 
to, and we were fain to spend the evening in a 
comfortless, unfurnished, nasty bar-room, that 
smelt intolerably of rum and whiskey; to listen 
to the profane conversation of three or four 
uncouth individuals, (among whom were the 
host and his brother ;) and to hear long and 
disagreeably minute discussions upon horse- 
racing, gambling, and other vices equally un- 
pleasant to us. 

The host’s brother had been to the Rocky 
Mountains, and soon learning our destination. 
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gave us much unsought for advice regarding 
our method of journeying } painted in strong 
colours the many dangers and difficulties which 
we must encounter, and concluded by advising 
us to give up the expedition. My fast ebbing 
patience was completely exhausted. I told him 
that nothing that he could say would discou- 
rage us, — that we went to that house in order 
to seek repose, and it was unfair to intrude 
conversation upon us unasked. The ruffian 
made some grumbling reply, and left us in 
quiet and undisturbed possession of our bench. 
We had a miserable time that night. The 
only spare bed in the house was so intolerably 
filthy that we dared not undress, and we had 
hardly closed our eyes before we were assailed 
by swarms of a vile insect, (the very name of 
which is offensive,) whose effluvia we had plain- 
ly perceived immediately as we entered the 
room. It is almost needless to say, that very 
early on the following morning, after paying 
our reckoning, and refusing the landlord’s 
polite invitation to “ liquorize” we marched 
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from the house, shook the dust from our feet, 
and went elsewhere to seek a breakfast. 

Soon after leaving, we came to a deep and 
wide creek, and strained our lungs for half an 
hour in vain endeavours to waken a negro 
boy .who lived in a hut on the opposite bank, 
and who, we were told, would ferry us over. 
He came out of his den at last, half naked, and 
rubbing his eyes to see who had disturbed 
his slumbers so early in the marning. We 
told him to hurry over, or we would endeavour 
to assist him, and he came at last, with a mise- 
rable leaky little skiff that wet our feet com- 
pletely. We gave him a pickayune for his 
trouble, and went on. We soon came to a 
neat little secluded cottage in the very heart 
of a thick forest, where we found a fine looking 
young man, with an interesting wife, and a 
very pretty child about six months old. Upon 
being told that we wanted some breakfast, the 
woman ^tucked up her sleeves^ gave the child 
to her nusband, and went to work in good 
earnest. In a very short time a capital meal 
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was smoking on the board, and while we were 
partaking of the good cheer, we found our 
vexation rapidly evaporating. We compli- 
mented the handsome young hostess, patted 
the chubby cheeks of the child, and were in a 
good humour with every body. 

6th . — Soon after we started this morning, 
we were overtaken by a stage which was going 
to Fulton, seven miles distant, and as the 
roads were somewhat heavy, we resolved to 
make use of this convenience. The only pas- 
sengers were three young men from the far 
west, who had been to the eastward purchasing 
goods, and were then travelling homeward. 
Two of them evidently possessed a large share 
of what is called mother wit, and so we had 
jokes without number. Some of them were 
not very refined, and perhaps did not suit the 
day very well, (it being the Sabbath,) yet none 
of them were really offensive, but seemed to 
proceed entirely from an exuberance of animal 
spirits. 

In about an hour and a half we arrived at 
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Fulton, a pretty little town, and saw the vil- 
lagers in their holiday clothes parading along 
to church. The bell at that moment sounded, 
and the peal gave rise to many reflections. 
It might be long ere I should hear the sound 
of the “ church-going bell ” again. I was on 
my way to a far, far country, and I did not 
know that I should ever be permitted to re- 
visit my own. I felt that I was leaving the 
scenes of my childhood ; the spot which had 
witnessed all the happiness I ever knew, the 
home where all my affections were centred. I 
was entering a land of strangers, and would be 
compelled hereafter to mingle with those who 
might look upon me with indifference, or treat 
me with neglect. 

These reflections were soon checked, how- 
ever. We took a light lunch at the tavern 
where we stopped. I shouldered my gun, Mr. 
N. his stick and bundle, and off we trudged 
again, westward ho ! We soon lost sight of 
the prairie entirely, and our way lay through 
a country thickly covered with heavy timber, 
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the roads very rough and stony, and we had 
frequently to ford the creeks on our route, 
the late freshets having carried away the bridges. 

Our accommodation at the farm houses has 
generally been good and comfortable, and the 
inhabitants obliging, and anxious to please. 
They are, however, exceedingly inquisitive, pro- 
pounding question after question, in such quick 
succession as scarcely to allow you breathing time 
between them. This kind of catechising was 
at first very annoying to us, but we have now 
become accustomed to it, and have hit upon 
an expedient to avoid it in a measure. The 
first question generally asked, is, “ where do 
you come from, gentlemen?” We frame our 
answer somewhat in the style of Dr. Franklin. 
“We come from Pennsylvania ; our names, 
Nuttall and Townsend ; we are travelling to 
Independence on foot, for the purpose of see- 
ing the country to advantage, and we intend 
to proceed from thence across the mountains 
to the Pacific. Have you any mules to sell ?” 
The last clause generally chaiiges the conver- 
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sation, and saves us trouble. To a stranger, 
and one not accustomed to the manners of the 
western people, this kind of interrogating 
seems to imply a lack of modesty and common 
decency, but it is certainly not so intended, 
each one appearing to think himself entitled 
to gain as much intelligence regarding the 
private affairs of a stranger, as a very free 
use of his lingual organ can procure for 
him. 

We found the common gray squirrel very 
abundant in some places, particularly in the 
low bottoms along water courses; in some 
situations we saw them skipping on almost 
every tree. On last Christmas day, at a squir- 
rel hunt in this neighbourhood, about thirty 
persons killed the astonishing number of twelve 
hundred , between the rising and setting of 
the sun ! 

This may seem like useless barbarity, but it 
is justified by the consideration that all the 
crops of corn in the country are frequently 
destroyed by these animals. This extensive 
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extermination is carried on every year, and 
yet, it is said, their numbers do not appear to 
be much diminished. 

About mid-day, on the 7th, we passed 
through a small town called Columbia, and 
stopped in the evening at Rocheport, a little 
village on the Missouri river. We were 
anxious to find a steam-boat bound for Inde- 
pendence, as we feared we might linger too 
long upon the road to make the necessary 
preparations for our contemplated journey. 

On the following day, we crossed the Mis- 
souri, opposite Rocheport, in a small skiff. 
The road here, for several miles, winds along 
the bank of the river, amid fine groves of 
sycamore and Athenian poplars, then stretches 
off for about three miles, and does not again 
approach it until you arrive at Boonville. It 
is by far the most hilly road that we have seen, 
and I was frequently reminded, while travelling 
on it, of our Chester county. We entered the 
town of Boonville early in the afternoon, and 
took lodgings in a very clean, and respectably 
kept hotel. I was much pleased with Boon- 
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ville. It is the prettiest town I have seen in 
Missouri : situated on the bank of the river, 
on an elevated and beautiful spot, and over- 
looks a large extent of lovely country. The 
town contains two good hotels, (but no grog 
shops , properly so called,) several well-fur- 
nished stores, and five hundred inhabitants. 
It was laid out. thirty years ago by the 
celebrated western pioneer, whose name it 
bears. 

We saw here vast numbers of the beautiful 
parrot of this country, (the Psittacus carolinen - 
sis.) They flew around us in flocks, keeping 
a constant and loud screaming, as though 
they would chide us for invading their terri- 
tory : and the splendid green and red of their 
plumage glancing in the sunshine, as they 
whirled and circled within a few feet of us, had 
a most magnificent appearance. They seem 
entirely unsuspicious of danger, and after being 
fired at, only huddle closer together, as if to 
obtain protection from each other ; and as 
their companions are falling around them, they 
curve down their necks, and look at them 
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fluttering upon the ground, as though per- 
fectly at a loss to account for so unusual an 
occurrence. It is a most inglorious sort 
of shooting ; down-right, cold-blooded mur- 
der. 

On the afternoon of the 9 th, a steam-boat 
arrived, on board of which we were surprised 
and pleased to find Captain Wyeth, and our 
“ plunder.” We embarked immediately, and 
soon after, were puffing along the Missouri, at 
the rate of seven miles an hour. When we 
stopped in the afternoon to “wood,” we were 
gratified by a sight of one of the enormous 
catfish of this river and the Mississippi, weigh- 
ing full sixty pounds. It is said, however, 
that they are sometimes caught of at least 
double this w r eight. They are excellent eating, 
coarser, but quite as good as the common 
small catfish of our rivers. There is nothing 
in the scenery of the river banks to interest 
the traveller particularly. The country is ge- 
nerally level and sandy, relieved only by an 
occasional hill, and some small rocky ac- 
clivities. 
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A shocking accident happened on board 
during this trip. A fine looking black boy 
(a slave of one of the deck passengers) was 
standing on the platform near the fly-wheel. 
The steam had just been stopped off, and the 
wheel was moving slowly by the impetus it had 
acquired. The poor boy unwittingly thrust 
his head between the spokes ; a portion of the 
steam was at that moment let on, and his 
head and shoulders were torn to fragments. 
We buried him on shore the same day $ the 
poor woman, his mistress, weeping and la- 
menting over him as for her own child. She 
told me she had brought him up from an 
infant j he had been as an affectionate son to 
her, and for years her only support. 

March 20th . — On the morning of the 14th, 
we arrived at Independence landing, and 
shortly afterwards, Mr. N.* and myself walked 
to the town, three miles distant. The 
country here is very hilly and rocky, thickly 
covered with timber, and no prairie within 
several miles. 

The site of the town is beautiful, and very 
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well selected, standing on a high point of land, 
and overlooking the surrounding country ; 
but the town itself is very indifferent; the 
houses, (about fifty,) are very much scattered, 
composed of logs and clay, and are low and 
inconvenient. There are six or eight stores 
here,' two taverns, and a few tippling houses. 
As we did not fancy the town, nor the society 
that we saw there, we resolved to take up 
our residence at the house on the landing, until 
the time of starting on our journey. * We 
were very much disappointed in not being able 
to purchase any mules here, all the saleable 
ones having been bought by the Santa Fee 
traders, several weeks since. Horses, also, 
are rather scarce, and are sold at higher prices 
than we had been taught to expect, the de- 
mand for them at this time being greater than 
usual. Mr. N. and myself have, however, 
been so fortunate as to find five excellent 
animals amongst the hundreds of wretched 
ones offered for sale, and have also engaged a 
man to attend to pack our loads, and perform 
the various duties of our camp, 
vox., i. c 
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The men of the party, to the number of 
about fifty, are encamped on the bank of the 
river, and their tents whiten the plain for the 
distance of half a mile. I have often enjoyed 
the view on a fine moonlight evening from the 
door of the house, or perched upon a high hill 
immediately over the spot. The beautiful 
white tents, \yith a light gleaming from each, 
the smouldering fires around them, the inces- 
sant -hum of the men, and occasionally the 
lively ^notes of a bacchanalian song, softened 
and rendered sweeter by the distance. 1 pro- 
bably contemplate these and similar scenes 
with the more interest, as they exhibit the 
manner in which the next five months of my 
life are to be spent. 

We have amongst our men, a great variety 
of dispositions. Some who have not been 
accustomed to the kind of life they are to lead 
in future, look forward to it with eager de- 
light, and talk of stirring incidents and hair- 
breadth ’scapes. Others who are more 
experienced, seem to be as easy and un- 
concerned about it, as a citizen would be in 
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contemplating a drive of a few miles into the 
country. Some have evidently been reared in 
the shade, and not accustomed to hardships : 
many are almost as rpugh as the grizzly bears, 
and not a little proud of their feats, of which 
they are fond of boasting} but the majority 
are strong, able-bodied men. 

During the day, the captain keeps all his men 
employed in arranging and packing a vast va- 
riety of goods for carriage. In addition to the 
necessary clothing for the company, arms, am J 
munition, &c., there are thousands of trinkets 
of various kinds, beads, paint, bells, rings, and 
such trumpery, intended as presents for the 
Indians, as well as objects of trade with them. 
The bales are usually made to weigh about 
eighty pounds, of which a horse carries two. 

I am very much pleased with the manner 
in which Captain W. manages his men. He 
appears admirably calculated to gain the good 
will, and ensure the obedience of such a com- 
pany, and adopts the only possible mode of 
accomplishing his end. They are men who 
have been accustomed to act independently; 

c 2 
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they possess a strong and indomitable spirit 
which will never succumb to authority , and 
will only be conciliated by kindness and fami- 
liarity. I confess I admire this spirit. It is 
noble ; it is free and characteristic, but for my- 
self, I have not been accustomed to seeing it 
exercised, and when a rough fellow comes up 
without warning, and slaps me on the shoul- 
der, with, “ stranger what for a gun is that you 
carry ?” I start, and am on the point of 
making an angry reply, but I remember where 
I am, check the feeling instantly, and submit 
the weapon to his inspection. Captain W. 
may frequently be seen sitting on the ground, 
surrounded by a knot of his independents, 
consulting them as to his present arrangements 
and future movements, and paying the ut- 
most deference to the opinion of the least 
among them. 

We were joined here by Mr. Milton Su- 
blette, a trader and trapper of some ten or 
twelve years’ standing. It is his intention to 
travel with us to the mountains, and we are 
very glad of his company, both on account of 
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his intimate acquaintance with the country, 
and the accession to our band of about twenty 
trained hunters, “ true as the steel of their 
tried blades,” who have more than once fol- 
lowed their brave and sagacious leader over 
the very track which we intend* to pursue. 
He appears to be a man of strong sense and 
courteous manners, and his men are enthu- 
siastically attached to him. 

Five missionaries, who intend to travel 
under our escort, have also just arrived. The 
principal of these is a Mr. Jason Lee (a tall 
and powerful man, who looks as though he 
were well calculated to buffet difficulties in a 
wild country,) his nephew, Mr. Daniel Lee, 
and three younger men of respectable standing 
in society, who have arrayed themselves under 
the missionary banner, chiefly for the gratifi- 
cation of seeing a new country, and participat- 
ing in strange adventures. 

My favourites, the birds, are very numerous 
in this vicinity, and I am, therefore, in my ele- 
ment. Parroquets are plentiful in the bottom 
lands, the two species of squirrel are abundant, 
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and rabbits, turkies, and deer are often killed 
by our people. 

I was truly rejoiped to receive yesterday a 
letter from my family. I went to the office 
immediately on my arrival here, confidently 
expecting Jto find one lying there for me j I 
was told there was none, and I could not 
believe it, or would not ; I took all the letters 
in my hand, and examined each of them myself, 
and I suppose that daring the process my expres- 
sions of disappointment were “ loud and deep/ 1 
as I observed the eyes of a number of persons 
in the store directed towards me with manifest 
curiosity and surprise. The obtuse creatures 
could not appreciate my feelings. I was most 
anxious to receive intelligence from home, as 
some of the members of the family were indis- 
posed when I left, and in a few days more I 
should be traversing the uncultivated prairie 
and the dark forest, and perhaps never hear 
from my home again. The letter came at last, 
however, and was an inexpressible consolation 
to me. 

The little town of Independence has within a 
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few weeks been the scene of a brawl, which at 
one time threatened to be attended with 
serious consequences, but which was happily 
settled without bloodshed. It had been for a 
considerable time the stronghold of a sect of 
fanatics, called Mormons, or Mormonites, who, 
as their numbers increased, and they obtained 
power, showed an inclination to lord it over the 
less assuming inhabitants of the town. This 
was a source of irritation which they determin- 
ed to rid themselves of in a summary manner, 
and accordingly the whole town rose, en masse , 
and the poor followers of the prophet were 
forcibly ejected from the community. They 
took refuge in the little town of Liberty, on 
the opposite side of the river, and. the villagers 
here are now in a constant state of feverish 
alarm. 

Reports have been circulated that the Mor- 
mons are preparing to attack the town, and 
put the inhabitants to the sword, and they 
have, therefore, stationed sentries along the 
river for several miles, to prevent the landing 
of the enemy. The troops parade and study 
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military tactics every day, and seem determined 
to repel, with spirit, the . threatened invasion. 
The probability is, that the report respecting 
the attack, is, as John Bull says, “ all humbug,” 
and this training and marching has already been 
a source of no little annoyance to us, as the 
miserable little skeleton of a sadler who is en- 
gaged to work for our party, has neglected his 
business, and must go a soldiering instead. 
A day or two ago, I tried to convince the little 
man that he was of no use to the army, for if a 
Mormon were to say pooh at him, it would blow 
him away beyond the reach of danger or of glory; 
but he thought not, and no doubt concluded 
that he was a “ marvellous proper man,” so we 
were put to great inconvenience waiting for our 
saddles. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Departure of the caravan — A storm on the prairie — Arrange* 
nrent of the camp — The cook’s desertion — Kansas Indians 
—Kansas river— Indian lodges — Passage of the river— 
Buffalo canoes — Kanzas chief — Costume of the Indians— 
Upper Kaw village — Their wigwams — Catfish and ravens 
—Return of Mr. Sublette — Pawnee trace — Desertion <ff 
three men — Difficulties occasioned by losing the trail — In- 
telligence of Mr. Sublette’s party — Escape of the band of 
horses — Visit of three Otto Indians — Anecdote of Richard- 
son* the chief hunter — His appearance and character — - 
White wolves and antelopes— Buffalo bones — Sublette’s 
deserted camp— Lurking wolves. 

On the 28th of April, at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, our caravan, consisting of seventy 
men, and two hundred and fifty horses, began 
its march. 

I frequently sallied out from my station to 
look at, and admire the appearance of the ca- 
valcade, and as we rode out from the encamp- 

c 3 
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merit, our horses prancing, and neighing, and 
pawing the ground, it was altogether so exciting 
that I could scarcely contain myself. Every 
man in the company seemed to feel a portion 
of the same kind of enthusiasm ; uproarious 
bursts of merriment, and gay and lively songs, 
were constantly echoing along the line. We 
were certainly a most merry and happy com- 
pany. "What cared we for the future? We 
had reason to expect that ere long difficulties 
and dangers, in various shapes, would assail us, 
but no anticipation of reverses could check the 
happy exuberance of our spirits. 

Our road lay over a vast rolling prairie, with 
occasional small spots of timber at the distance 
of several miles apart, and this will no doubt 
be the complexion of the track for some weeks. 

In the afternoon we crossed the Big Blue 
river at a shallow ford. Here we saw a num- 
ber of beautiful yellow- headed troopials, {Icte- 
rus zanthrocephalus ,) feeding upon the prairie 
in company with large flocks of black birds, 
and like these, they often alight upon the backs 
of our horses* 
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29 th . — A heavy rain fell all the morning, 
which had the effect of calming out transports 
in a great measure, and in the afternoon it was 
succeeded by a tremendous hail storm. Dur- 
ing the rain, our party left the road, and pro- 
ceeded about a hundred yards from it to a 
range of bushes, near a stream of water, for the 
purpose of encamping. We had just arrived 
here, and had not yet dismounted, when the 
hail storm commenced. It came on very sud- 
denly, and the stones, as large as musket balls, 
dashing upon our horses, created such a panic 
among them, that they plunged, and kicked, 
and many of them threw their loads, and fled 
wildly over the plain. They were all overtaken, 
however, and as the storm was not of long 
duration, they were soon appeased, and staked 
for the night. 

To stake or fasten a horse for the night, he 
is provided with a strong leathern halter, with 
•an iron ring attached to the chin strap. To 
this ring, a rope of hemp or plaited leather, 
twenty-two feet in length, is attached, and the 
opposite end of the line made fast with several 
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clove hitches around an oak or hickory pin, two 
amc| a half feet long. The top of this pin or 
stake is ringed with iron to prevent its being 
bruised, and it is then driven to the head in tl\e 
ground. For greater security, hopples made of 
stout leather are buckled around the fore legs ; 
and then if the tackling is good, it is almost 
impossible for a horse to escape. Care is 
always taken to stake him in a spot where he 
may eat grass all night. The animals are 
placed sufficiently far apart to prevent them in- 
terfering with each other. 

Camping out to-night is not so agreeable as 
it might be, in consequence of the ground 
being very wet and muddy, and our blankets 
(our only bedding’* thoroughly soaked ; but we 
expect to encounter greater difficulties than 
these ere long, and we do not murmur. 

A description of the formation of our camp 
may, perhaps, not be amiss here. The party 
is divided into messes of eight men, and each 
mess is allowed a separate tent. The cap- 
tain of a mess, (who is generally an “ old 
hand,” i. e. and experienced forester, hunter. 
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or trapper,) receives each morning the rations of 
pork, flour, &c. for his people, and they choose 
one of their body as cook for the whole. . Our 
camp now consists of nine messes, of which 
Captain W’s forms one, although it only con- 
tains four persons besides the cook. 

When we arrive in the evening at a suitable 
spot for encampment, Captain W. rides round 
a space which he considers large enough to 
accommodate it, and directs where each mess 
shall pitch its tent. The men immediately 
unload their horses, and place their bales of 
goods in the direction indicated, and in such 
manner, as in case of need, to form a sort of 
fortification and defence. When all the messes 
are arranged in this way, the camp forms a 
hollow square, in the centre of which the 
horses are placed and staked firmly to the 
ground. The guard consists of from six to 
eight men, and is relieved three times each 
night, and so arranged that each gang may 
serve alternate nights. The captain of a guard 
(who is generally also the captain of a mess) 
collects his people at the appointed hour, and 
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posts them around outside the camp in such 
situations that they may command a "view of 
the environs, and be ready to give the alarm in 
case of danger. 

The captain cries the hour regularly by a 
watch, and all’s ivell, every §fteen minutes, and 
each man of the guard is required to repeat this 
call in rotation, which if any one should fail to 
do, it is fair to conclude that he is asleep, and 
he is then immediately visited and stirred up. 
In case of defection of this kind, our laws 
adjudge to the delinquent the hard sentence of 
walking three days. As yet none of our poor 
fellows have incurred this penalty, and the pro- 
bability is, that it would not at this time be 
enforced, as we are yet in a country where 
little molestation is to be apprehended ; but in 
the course of another week’s travel, when thiev- 
ing and ill-designing Indians will be out, lying 
on our trail, it will be necessary that the 
strictest watch be kept, and, for the preserva- 
tion of our persons and property, that our laws 
shall be rigidly enforced. 

May 1st . — On rising this morning, and 
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inquiring about our prospects of a breakfast, 
we discovered that the cook of our mess (a little, 
low-browed, ill-conditioned Yankee) had de- 
camped in the night, and left our service to 
seek for a better. ^He probably thought 
the duties too hard for him, but as he was a 
miserable cook, we should not have much regret- 
ted his departure, had he not thought proper to 
take with him an excellent rifle, powder-horn, 
shot-pouch, and other matters that did not 
belong to him. It is only surprising that he 
did not select one of our best horses to carry 
him ; but as he had the grace to take his 
departure on foot, and we had enough men with- 
out him, we can wish him God speed, and a 
fair run to the settlements. 

We encamped this evening on a small branch 
of the Kanzas . river. As we approached our 
stopping place, we were joined by a band 
of Kanzas Indians, (commonly called Kaw 
Indians.) They are encamped in a neighbouring 
copse, where they have six lodges. This party 
is a small division of a portion of this tribe, 
who are constantly wandering j but although 
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their journeys are sometimes pretty extensive, 
they seldom approach nearer to the settlements 
than they are at present. They are very 
friendly, are not so tawdrily decorated as those 
we saw below, and use little or no paint. This 
may, however, be accounted for by their not 
having, the customary ornaments, &c., as their 
ears are filled with trinkets of various kinds, 
and are horribly gashed in the usual manner. 
The dress of most that we have seen, has con- 
sisted of ordinary woollen pantaloons received 
from the whites, and their only covering, from 
the waist up, is a blanket or buffalo robe. The 
head is shaved- somewhat in the manner of 
the S&ques and Foxes, leaving the well known 
scalping tuft ; but unlike the tribes just men- 
tioned, the hair is allowed to grow upon the 
middle of the head, and extends backwards in 
a longitudinal ridge to the occiput. It is here 
gathered into a kind of queue, plaited, and 
suffered to hang down the b.ack. There were 
amongst them several squaws, with young 
children tied to their backs, and a number of 
larger urchins ran about our camp wholly naked. 
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The whole of the following day we remained 
in camp, trading buffalo robes, apishemeaus, 
&c., of the Indians. These people became at 
length somewhat troublesome ’ to us who were 
not traders, by a very free exercise of their 
begging propensities. They appear to be ex- 
ceedingly poor and needy, and take the liberty 
of asking unhesitatingly, and without apparent 
fear of refusal, for any articles that happen to 
take their fancy. 

I have observed, that among the Indians 
now with us, none but the chief uses the pipe. 
He smokes the article called kanikanik , — a 
mixture of tobacco and the dried leaves of the 
poke plant, {Phytolacca qle.candra.) I was 
amused last evening by the old chief asking me 
in his impressive manner, (first by pointing 
with his finger towards the sunset, and then 
raising his hands high over his head,) if I was 
going to the mountains. On answering him in 
the affirmative, he depressed his hands, and 
passed them around his head in both direc- 
tions, then turned quickly away from me, with 
a very solemn and significant ugh ! He meant. 
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doubtless, that my brain . was turned ; in plain 
language, that I was a fool. This may be at- 
tributed to his horror of the Blackfeet Indians, 
with whom a portion of his tribe was formerly 
at war. The poor Kaws are said to have suf- 
fered dreadfully in these savage conflicts, and 
were finally forced to abandon the country to 
their hereditary foes. 

We were on the move early the next morn- 
ing, and at noon arrived at the Kanzas river, 
a branch of the Missouri. This is a broad and 
not very deep stream, with the water dark and 
turbid, like that of the former. As we ap- 
proached it, we saw a number of Indian lodges, 
made of saplings driven into the ground, bent 
over and tied at top, covered with bark and 
buffalo skins. These lodges, or wigwams, are 
numerous on both sides of the river. As we 
passed them, the inhabitants, men, women and 
children, flocked out to see us, and almost pre- 
vented bur progress by their eager greetings. 
Our party stopped on the bank of the river, 
and the horses were unloaded and driven into 
the water. They swam beautifully, and with 
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great regularity, and arrived safely on the op- 
posite shore, where they were confined in a 
large lot, enclosed with a fence. After some 
difficulty, and considerable detention, we suc- 
ceeded in procuring a large flat bottomed boat, 
embarked ourselves and goods in it, and landed 
on the opposite side near our horse pen, where 
we encamped. The lodges are numerous here, 
and there are also some good farm houses in- 
habited by a few white men and women, who 
subsist chiefly by raising cattle, which they 
drive to the settlements below. They, as well 
as the Indians, raise an abundance of good 
com; potatoes and other vegetables are also 
plentiful, and they can therefore live sufficiently 
well. 

The canoes used by the Indians are mostly 
made of buffalo skins, stretched, while still 
warm, over a light frame work of wood, the seams 
sewed with sinews, and so closely, as to be 
wholly impervious to water. These light ves- 
sels are remarkably buoyant, and capable of 
sustaining very heavy burthens. 

In the evening the principal Kanzas chief paid 
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us a visit in our tent. He is a young man about 
twenty-five years of age, straight as a poplar, and 
with a noble countenance and bearing, but he 
appeared to me to be marvellously deficient in 
most of the requisites which go to make the 
character of a real Indian chief, at least of such 
Indian chiefs as we read of in our popular books. 
I begin to suspect, in truth, that these lofty 
and dignified attributes are more apt to exist 
in the fertile brain of the novelist, than in re- 
ality. Be this as it may, our chief is a very 
lively, laughing, and rather playful personage ; 
perhaps he may put on his dignity, like a glove, 
when it suits his convenience. 

We remained in camp the whole of the next 
day, and traded with the Indians for a consi- 
derable number of robes, apiskemeaus, and 
halter ropes of hide. Our fat bacon and to- 
bacco were in great demand for these useful 
commodities. 

The Kaws ’living here appear to be much 
more wealthy than those who joined our camp 
on the prairie below. They are in better con- 
dition, more richly dressed, cleaner, and more 
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comfortable than their wandering brothers. 
The men have generally fine countenances, but 
all the women that 1 have seen are homely. 
I cannot admire them. Their dress consists 
universally of deer skin leggings, belted around 
the loins, and, over the upper part of the body, 
a buffalo robe* or blanket. 

On the 20th in the morning, we packed our 
horses and rode out of the Kaw settlement, 
leaving the river immediately, and making a 
N.W. by W. course — and the next day came 
to another village of the same tribe, consisting 
of about thirty lodges, and situated in the 
midst of a beautiful level prairie. 

The Indians stopped our caravan almost by 
force, and evinced so much anxiety to trade 
with us, that we could not well avoid gratifying 
them. We remained with them about two 
hours, and bought corn, mocassins and leggings 
in abundance. The lodges here are constructed 
very differently from those of thb lower village. 
They are made of large and strong timbers, a 
ridge pole runs along the top, and the different 
pieces are fastened together by leather thongs. 
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The roofs, — which are single, making .but one 
angle, — are of stout poplar bark, and form an 
excellent defence, both against rain and the 
rays of the sun, which must be intense during 
midsummer in this region. These prairies are 
often visited by heavy gales of wind, which 
would probably demolish the huts, were they 
built of frail materials like those below. We 
encamped in the evening on a small stream 
called Little Vermillion creek, where we foUnd 
an abundance of excellent catfish, exactly simi- 
lar to those of the Schuylkill river. Our peo- 
ple caught them in great numbers. Here we 
first saw the large ravens, ( Corvus corax.) 
They hopped about the ground all arottnd . our 
camp ; and as we left it, they came in, pell-mell, 
croaking, fighting, and scrambling for the few 
fragments that remained. 

8M. — This morning Mr. Sublette left us to 
return to the settlements. He has been suf- 
fering for a considerable time with a fungus in 
one of his legs, and it has become so much 
worse since we started, in consequence of irri- 
tation, caused by riding, that he finds it im- 
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possible to proceed. His departure has thrown 
a gloom over the whole camp. We all admired 
him for his amiable qualities, and his kind and 
obliging disposition. For myself, I had be- 
come so much attached to him, that 1 feel 
quite melancholy about his leaving us.* 

The weather is now very warm, and there 
has been a dead cal/n all day, which renders 
travelling most uncomfortable. We have fre- 
quently been favoured with fresh breezes, which 
make it very agreeable, but the moment these 
fail us, we are almost suffocated with intense 
heat. Our rate of travelling is about twenty 
miles per day, which, in this warm weather, 
and with heavily packed horses, is as much as 
we can accomplish with comfort to ourselves 
and animals. 

On the afternoon of the next day, we crossed 
a broad Indian trail, bearing northerly, sup- 
posed to lie about five days old, and to have 
been made by a war party of Pawnees. We are 


* I have since learned that his limb was twice amputated ; 
but notwithstanding this, the disease lingered in the system, 
and about a year ago terminated his life. 
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now in the country traversed by these Indians, 
and are daily expecting to see them, but Cap - 
tain W. seems very desirous to avoid them, 
on account of their well known thieving pro- 
pensities, and quarrelsome disposition. These 
Indians go every year to the plains of the Platte, 
where they spend some weeks in hunting the 
buffalo, jerking their meat,, and preparing their 
skins for robes j they then push on to the 
Black Hills, and look out for the parties of 
Blackfeet, which are also bound to the Platte 
river plains. When the opposing parties come 
in collision, (which frequently happens,) the 
most cruel and sanguinary conflicts ensue. 
In the evening, three of our men deserted. 
Like our quondam cook, they all took rifles, 
&c„ that did not belong to them, and one of 
these happened to be a favourite piece of Cap- 
tain W’s, which had done him good service 
in his journey across this country two years 
ago. He was very much attached to the gun, 
and in despite of his calm and cool philosophy 
in all vexatious matters, he cannot altogether 
conceal his chagrin. 

The little streams of this part of the country 
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are fringed with a thick growth of pretty trees 
and bushes, and the buds are now swelling, 
and the leaves expanding, to “ welcome back 
the spring/’ The birds, too, sing joyously 
amongst thorn, — grosbeaks, thrushes, and bunt- 
ings, — a merry and musical band. I am par- 
ticularly fond of sallying out early in the morn- 
ing, and strolling around the camp. The light 
breeze just bends the tall tops of the grass on 
the boundless prairie, the birds are commenc- 
ing their matin earollings, and all nature looks 
fresh and beautiful. The horses of the camp are 
lying comfortably on their sides, and seem, by 
the glances which they give me in passing, to 
know that their hour of toil is approaching, 
and the patient kine are ruminating in happy 
unconsciousness. 

11 Ih . — We encountered some rather serious 
difficulties to-day in fording several wide and 
deep creeks, having muddy and miry bottoms. 
Many of our horses, and particularly those 
that were packed, fell into the water, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty and labour that 
they were extricated. S$me of the scenes pre- 
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sented, were rather ludicrous to those who were 
not actors in them. The floundering, kicking, 
and falling of horses in the heavy slough, man 
and beast rolling over together and squattering 
amongst the black mud, and the wo-begone 
looks of horse, rider and horse-furniture, often 
excited a smile, even while we pitied their be- 
grimed and miserable plight. All these trop- 
hies are owing to our having lost the trail 
yesterday, and we have been travelling to-day 
as nearly in the proper course as our compass 
indicated, and hope soon to find it. 

12 th . — Our scouts came in this morning 
with the intelligence that they had found a 
large trail of white men, bearing N. W. We 
have no doubt that this is Wm. Sublette’s 
party, and that it passed us last evening. They 
must have travelled very rapidly to overtake 
us so soon, and no doubt had men ahead 
watching our motions. It seems rather un- 
friendly, perhaps, to run by us in this furtive 
way, without even stopping to say good morn- 
ing : but Sublette is attached to a rival com- 
pany, and all stratagems are deemed allowable 
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when interest is concerned. It is a matter of 
some moment to be the first at the mountain 
rendez-vous, in order to obtain the furs brought 
every summer by the trappers. 

Last night, while I was on guard, I 
observed an unusual commotion among our 
band of horses, a wild neighing, snorting and 
plunging, for which I was unable to account. 
I directed several of my men to go in and 
appease them, and endeavour to ascertain the 
cause. They had scarcely started, however, 
when about half of the band broke their 
fastenings, snapped the hopples on their legs,' 
and went dashing right through the midst of 
the camp. Down went several of the tents, 
the rampart of goods was cleared in gallant 
style, and away went the frightened animals 
at full speed over the plain. The whole camp 
was instantly aroused. The horses that re- 
mained were bridled as quickly as possible 5 
we mounted them without saddles, and set-off 
in hard pursuit after the fugitives. The night 
was pitch dark, but we needed no light to 
point out the way, as the clattering of hoofs 
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ahead on the hard ground of the prairie, 
sounded like thunder. After riding half an 
hour, we overtook about forty of them, and 
surrounding them with difficulty, succeeded in 
driving them back, and securing them as be- 
fore. Twenty men were then immediately 
despatched to scour the country, and bring 
in the remainder. This party was headed by 
Mr. Lee, our missionary, who, with his usual 
promptitude, volunteered his services, and 
they returned early this morning, bringing 
nearly sixty more. We find, however, upon 
counting the horses in our possession, that 
there are yet three missing. 

While we were at breakfast, three Indians 
of the Otto tribe, came to our camp to see, and 
smoke with us. They were men of rather 
short stature, but strong and firmly built. 
Their countenances resemble, in general ex- 
pression, those of the Kanzas, and their dresses 
arc very similar. We are all of opinion, that 
it is to these Indians we owe our difficulties 
of last night, and we have no doubt, that the 
three missing horses are now in their pos- 
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session, but as we cannot prove it against them, 
and cannot even converse with them, having 
no interpreters, we are compelled to submit 
to our loss in silence. Perhaps we should 
even be thankful that we have not lost 
more. 

While these people were smoking the pipe 
of peace with us, after breakfast, I observed 
that Richardson, our chief hunter, an expe- 
rienced man in this country, of a tall and iron 
frame, and almost •child-like simplicity of cha- 
racter, in fact an exact counterpart of Hawk-eye 
in his younger days, stood aloof, and refused 
to sit in the circle, in which it was always the 
custom of the old hands to join. 

Feeling some curiosity to ascertain the cause 
of this unusual diffidence, I occasionally al- 
lowed my eyes to wander to the spot where 
our sturdy hunter stood looking moodily upon 
us, as the calumet passed from hand to hand 
around the circle, and I thought I perceived 
him, now and then, cast a furtive glance at 
one of the Indians who sat opposite to me, 
and sometimes his countenance would assume 
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an expression almost demoniacal, as though 
the most fierce and deadly passions were 
raging in his bosom. I felt certain that hereby 
hung a tale, and I watched for a corresponding 
expression, or at least a look of consciousness, 
in the face of my opposite neighbour, but ex- 
pression there was none. His large features 
were settled in a tranquillity which nothing 
could disturb, and as he puffed the smoke in 
huge volumes from his mouth, and the fragrant 
vapour wreathed and curled around his head, 
he seemed the embodied spirit of meekness 
and taciturnity. 

The camp moved soon after, and I lost no 
time in overhauling Richardson, and asking an 
explanation of his singular conduct. 

Why,” said he, “ that Ivjen that sat 
opposite to you, is my bitterest enemy. I was 
once going down alone from the rendez-vous 
with letters for St. Louis, and when I arrived 
on the lower part of the Platte river, (just a 
short distance beyond us here,) I fell in with 
about a dozen Ottos. They were known to 
be a friendly tribe, and I, therefore, felt no fear 
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of them. I dismounted from my horse and 
sat with them upon the ground. It was in the 
depth of winter; the ground was covered with 
snow, and the river was frozen solid. While I 
was thinking of nothing but my dinner, which 
I was then about preparing, four or five of 
the cowards jumped on me, mastered my rifle, 
and held rny arms fast, while they took from me, 
my knife and tomahawk, my flint and steel, 
and all my ammunition. They then loosed 
me, and told me to be off’. I begged them, 
for the love of God, to give me my rifle 
and a few loads of ammunition, or I should 
starve before I could reach the settlements. No 
— I should have nothing, and if I did not start 
off immediately, they would throw me under 
the ice of the river. And,” continued the ex- 
cited hunter, — while he ground his teeth with 
bitter, and uncontrollable rage, — “ that man 
that sat opposite to you was the chief of them. 
He recognised me, and knew very well the 
reason why I would not smoke with him. I 
tell you, sir, if ever I meet that man in any 
other situation than that in which I saw him 
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this morning. I’ll shoot him with as little hesi- 
tation as I would shoot a deer. Several years 
have passed since the perpetration of this 
outrage, but it is still as fresh in my memory 
as ever, and I again declare, that if ever an 
opportunity offers, I will kill that man.” 

“ But, Richardson, did they take your horse 
also ?” 

“ To be sure they did, and my blankets, 
and every thing I had, except my clothes.” 

“ But how did you subsist until you reached 
the settlements ? You had a long journey be- 
fore you.” 

“ Why, set to trappin’ prairie squirrels with 
little nooses made out of the hairs of my 
head.” I should remark that his hair was so 
long, that it fell in heavy masses on his 
shoulders. 

“ But squirrels in winter, Richardson ; I 
never heard of squirrels in winter.” 

“ Well, but there was plenty of them, 
though ; little white ones, that lived among 
the snow.” 

“ Well, really, this was an unpleasant sort 
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of adventure enough, but let me suggest that 
you do very wrong to remember it with such 
blood-thirsty feelings/* He shook his head 
with a dogged and determined air, and rode 
off, as if anxious to escape a lecture. 

A little sketch of our hunter may, perhaps, 
not be uninter, ;>ing, as he will figure some- 
what in the following pages, being one of 
the principal persons of the party, the chief 
hunter, and a man upon whose sagacity and 
knowledge of the country we all in a great 
measure depended. 

In height, lie is several inches over six feet, 
of a spare but remarkably strong and vigorous 
frame, and a countenance of almost infantile 
simplicity and openness. In disposition he is 
mild and affable, but when roused to indigna- 
tion, his keen eyes glitter and Hash, the 
muscles of his large mouth work convulsively, 
and he looks the very impersonation of the 
spirit of evil, lie is implacable in anger, and 
bitter in revenge ; never forgetting a kindness, 
but remembering an injury with equal tenacity. 
Such is the character of our hunter, and none 
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who have known him as I have, will accuse 
me of delineating from fancy. His native 
place is Connecticut, which he left about 
twelve years ago, and has ever since been en- 
gaged in roaming through the boundless plains 
and rugged mountains of the west, often en- 
during the extremity of famine and fatigue, 
exposed to dangers and vicissitudes of every 
kind, — all for the paltry, and often uncertain 
pittance of a Rocky Mountain hunter. He 
says he is now tired of this wandering and 
precarious life, and when he shall be enabled 
to save enough from his earnings to buy a farm 
in Connecticut, he intends to settle down a 
quiet tiller of the soil, and enjoy the sweets 

f 

of domestic felicity. But this day will pro- 
bably never arrive. Even should he succeed 
in realizing a little fortune, and the farm should 
be taken, the monotony and tameness of the 
scene will weary his free spirit ; he will often 
sigh for a habitation on the broad prairie, or 
a ramble over the dreary mountains where his 
lot has so long been cast. 

15 th . — We saw to-day several large white 
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wolves, and two herds of antelopes. The 
latter is one of the most beautiful animals I 
ever saw. When full grown, it is nearly as 
large as a deer. The horns are rather short, 
with a single prong near the top, and an 
abrupt backward curve at the summit like a 
hook. The ears are very delicate, almost as 
thin as paper, and hooked at the tip like the 
horns. The legs are remarkably slender and 
beautifully formed, and as it bounds over the 
plain, it seems scarcely to touch the ground, 
so exceedingly light and agile are its motions. 
This animal is the Antelope furcifer of zoolo- 
gists, and inhabits the western prairies of 
North America exclusively. The ground here 
is strewn with great quantities of buffalo bones ; 
the skulls of many of them are in great perfec- 
tion. I often thought of my friend Doctor M. 
and his yolgotha , while we were kicking these 
fine specimens about the ground. We are now 
travelling along the banks of the Blue river, — 
a small fork of the Kanzas. The grass is very 
luxuriant and good, and we have excellent 
and beautiful camps every night. 
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This morning a man was sent forward to see 
W. Sublette’s camp, and bear a message to 
him ; he returned in the evening with the 
information that the company is only one 
day’s journey beyond, and consists of about 
thirty-five men. We see his deserted camps 
every day, and, in some cases, the fires are 
not yet extinguished. It is sometimes amusing 
to see the wolves lurking like guilty things 
around these camps, seeking for the fragments 
that may be left ; as our party approaches, 
they sneak away with a mean, hang-dog air, 
which often coaxes a whistling bullet out of the 
rifle of the wayfarer. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Arrival at the Platte river — Wolves and antelopes — Saline 
efflorescences — Anxiety of the men to see buffalo — Visit of 
two spies from the Grand Pawnees — Forced inarch — A 
herd of buffalo — Elk — Singular conduct of the horses — 
Killing a buffalo — Indian mode of procuring buffalo — 
Great herd — Intentions of the men to desert — Adventure 
with an Indian in the tent — Circumspection necessary — 
Indian feat with bow and arrow — Notice of the Pawnee 
tribes — Disappearance of the buffalo from the plains of the 
Platte— A hunting adventure — Killing a buffalo — Butcher- 
ing a bull — Shameful destruction of the game — Hun- 
ter’s mode of quenching thirst. 

On the 18 th of May, we arrived at the 
Platte river. It is from one and a half to two 
miles in width, very shoal ; large sand flats, 
and small verdant islands appearing in every 
part. Wolves and antelopes were in great 
abundance here, and the latter were frequently 
killed by our men. We saw, also, the sandhill 
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crane, great lieron, ( Ardea heroidas ,) and the 
long-billed curlew, stalking about through the 
shallow water, and searching for their aquatic 
food. 

The prairie is here as level as a race course, 
not the slightest undulation appearing through- 
out the whole extent of vision, in a north and 
westerly direction ; but to the eastward of the 
river, and about eight miles from it, is seen a 
range of high bluffs or sand banks, stretching 
away to the south-east until they are lost in 
the far distance. 

The ground here is in many places encrusted 
with an impure salt, which by the taste, appears 
to be a combination of the sulphate and mu- 
riate of soda ; there are also a number of little 
pools, of only a few inches in depth, scattered 
over the plain, the water of which is so bitter 
and pungent, that it seems to penetrate into 
the tongue, . and almost to produce decortica- 
tion of the mouth. 

We are now within about three days’ journey 
of the usual haunts of the buffalo, and our men, 
particular the uninitiated, look forward to our 
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arrival amongst them with considerable anx- 
iety. They have listened to the garrulous 
hunter’s details of “ approaching ,” and “ run- 
ning and “ quartering ,” until they fancy 
themselves the very actors in the scenes 
related, and are fretting and fuming with im- 
patience to draw their maiden triggers upon 
the unoffending rangers of the plain. 

The next morning, we perceived two men on 
horseback, at a great distance ; and upon 
looking at them with our telescope, discovered 
them to be Indians, and that they were ap- 
proaching us. When they arrived within 
three or four hundred yards, they halted, and 
appeared to wisli to communicate with us, but 
feared to approach too nearly. Captain W- 
rode out alone and joined them, while the party 
proceeded slowly on its way. In about fifteen 
minutes he returned with the information that 
they were of the tribe called Grand Pawnees. 
They told him that a war party of their people, 
consisting of fifteen hundred warriors, was 
encamped about thirty miles below ; and 
the captain inferred that these men had been 
sent to watch our motions, and ascertain our 
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place of encampment ; he was, therefore, care- 
ful to impress upon them that we intended to 
go a few miles further and pitch our tents 
upon a little stream near the main river. 
When we were satisfied that the messen- 
gers were out of sight of us, on their return 
to their camp, our whole caravan was urged 
into a brisk trot, and wc determined to 
steal a march upon our neighbours. The little 
stream was soon passed, and we went on, and 
on, without slackening our pace, until twelve 
o’clock at night. We then called a halt on 
the bank of the river, made a hasty meal, threw 
ourselves down in our blankets, without pitch- 
ing the tents, and slept soundly for three 
hours. We were then aroused, and off we 
went again, travelling steadily the whole day, 
making about thirty-five miles, and so got quite 
clear of the Grand Pawnees. 

The antelopes are very numerous here. 
There is not half an hour during the day in 
which they are not seen, and they frequently 
permit the party to approach very near them. 
This afternoon, two*beautiful does came bound- 
ing after us, bleating precisely like sheep 
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The men imitated the cull, and they came up 
to within fifty yards of us, and stood still ; two 
of the hunters fired, and both fell dead. We 
can now procure as many of these animals as 
we wish, but their flesh is not equal to com- 
mon venison, and is frequently rejected by our 
people. A number are, however, slaughtered 
every day, from mere wantonness and love of 
killing, the greenhorns glorying in the sport, 
like our striplings of the city, in their annual 
murdering of robins and sparrows. 

20 th . — This afternoon, we came in sight of 
a large gang of the long-coveted buffalo. They 
were grazing on the opposite side of the Platte, 
quietly as domestic cattle, but as we neared 
them, the foremost winded us and started 
back, and the whole herd followed in the 
wildest confusion, and was soon out of sight. 
There must have been many thousands of 
them. Towards evening, a large band of elk 
came towards us at full gallop, and passed 
very near the party. The appearance of these 
animals produced a singular effect upon our 
horses, all of which becain^ restive, and about 
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half the loose ones broke away, and scoured 
over the plain in full chase after the elk. Cap- 
tain W. and several of his men went im- 
mediately in pursuit of them, and returned 
late at night, bringing the greater number. 
Two have, however, been lost irrecoverably. 
Our observed latitude, yesterday, was 40° 31', 
and our computed distance from the Missouri 
settlements, about 360 miles. 

The day following, we saw several small 
herds of buffalo, on our side of the river. Two 
of our hunters started out after a huge bull that 
had separated himself from his companions, 
and gave him chase on fleet horses. 

Away went the buffalo, and away went the 
men, hard as they could dash ; now the hun- 
ters gained upon him, and pressed him hard ; 
again the enormous creature had the advantage, 
plunging with all his might, his terrific horns 
often ploughing up the earth as he spurned it 
under him. Sometimes he would double, and 
rush so near the horses as almost to gore them 
with his horns, and in an instant would be off 
in a tangent, and throw his pursuers from the 
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track. At length the poor animal came to bay, 
and made some unequivocal demonstrations of 
combat j raising and tossing his head furiously, 
and tearing up the ground with his feet. At 
this moment a shot was fired. The victim 
trembled like an aspen, and fell on his knees* 
but recovering himself in an instant, started 
again as fast as before. Again the determined 
hunters dashed after him, but the poor bull 
was nearly exhausted, he proceeded but a short 
distance and stopped again. The hunters ap- 
proached, rode slowly by him, and shot two 
balls through his body with the most perfect 
coolness and precision. During the race, — the 
whole of which occurred in full view of the 
party, — the men seemed wild with the excite- 
ment which it occasioned ; and when the ani- 
mal fell, a shout rent the air, which startled the 
antelopes by dozens from the bluffs, and sent 
the wolves howling like demons from their 
lairs. 

This is the most common mode of killing 
the buffalo, and is practised very generally by 
the travelling hunters j many are also destroyed 
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by approaching them on foot, when, if the 
bushes are sufficiently dense, or the grass high 
enough to afford concealment, the hunter, — by 
keeping carefully to leeward of his game, — may 
sometimes approach so near as almost to touch 
the animal. If on a plain, without grass or 
bushes, it is necessary to be very circumspect ; 
to approach so slowly as not to excite alarm, 
and, when observed by the animal, to imitate 
dexterously, the clumsy motions of a young 
bear, or assume the sneaking, prowling attitude 
of a wolf, in order to lull suspicion.*; 

The Indians resort to another stratagem, 
which is, perhaps, even more successful. The 
skin of a calf is properly dressed, with the head 
and legs left attached to it. The Indian enve- 
lopes himself in this, and with his short bow 
and a brace of arrows, ambles off into the very 
midst of a herd. When he has selected such 
an animal as suits his fancy, he comes close 
along aside of it, and without noise, passes an 


* I have several times seen Richardson kill buffalo in this 


manner. 
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arrow through his heart. One arrow is always 
sufficient, and it is generally delivered with 
such force, that at least half the shaft appears 
through the opposite side. The creature tot- 
ters, and is about to fall, when the Indian glides 
around, and draws the arrow from the wound 
lest it should be broken. A single Indian is 
said to kill a great number of buffaloes in this 
way, before any alarm is communicated to the 
herd. 

Towards evening, on rising a hill, we were 
suddenly greeted by a sight which seemed to 
astonish even the oldest amongst us. The whole 
plain, as far as the eye could discern, was co- 
vered by one enormous mass of buffalo. Our 
vision, at the very least computation, would 
certaiidy extend ten miles, and in the whole of 
this great space, including about eight miles in 
width from the bluffs to the river bank, there 
was apparently no vista in the incalculable mul- 
titude. It was truly a sight that would have 
excited even the dullest mind to enthusiasm. 
Our party rode up to within a few hundred 
yards of the edge of the herd, before any alarm 
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was communicated ; then the bulls, — which are 
always stationed around as sentinels, — began 
pawing the ground, and throwing the earth over 
their heads ; in a few monflents they started in 
a slow, clumsy canter ; but as we neared them, 
they quickened their pace to an astonishingly 
rapid gallop, and in a few minutes were entirely 
beyond the Veach of our guns, but were still so 
near that their enormous horns, and long shaggy 
beards, were very distinctly seen. Shortly after 
we encamped, our hunters brought in the choice 
parts of five that they had killed. 

For the space of several days past, we have 
observed an inclination in five or six of our 
men to leave our service. Immediately as we 
encamp, we see them draw together in some 
secluded spot, and engage in close and earnest 
conversation. This has occurred several times, 
and as we are determined, if possible, to keep 
our horses, &c., for our own use, we have sta- 
tioned a sentry near their tent, whose orders 
are peremptory to stop them, at any hazard, in* 
case of an attempt, on their part, to appropriate 
our horses. The men we are willing to lose. 
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as they are of very little service, and we can do 
without them ; but horses here are valuable, 
and we cannot afford to part with them with- 
out a sufficient compensation. 

22nd . — On walking into our tent last night at 
eleven o’clock, after the expiration of the first 
watch, in which I had served as supernumerary, 
to prevent the desertion of the men, and stoop- 
ing to lay my gun in its usual situation near the 
head of my pallet, I was startled by seeing a 
pair of eyes, wild and bright as those of a tiger, 
gleaming from a dark corner of the lodge, and 
evidently directed upon me. My first impres- 
sion was, that a wolf had been lurking around 
the camp, and had entered the tent in the pros- 
pect of finding meat. My gun was at my shoul- 
der instinctively, my aim was directed between 
the eyes, and my finger pressed the trigger. 
At that moment a tall Indian sprang before me 
with a loud wah ! seized the gun, and elevated 
the muzzle above my head ; in another instant, 
a second Indian was by my side, and I saw his 
keen knife glitter as it left the scabbard. I had 
not time for thought, and was struggling with all 
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my might with the first savage for the recovery 
of my weapon, when Captain W., and the other 
inmates of the tent were aroused, and the whole 
matter was explained, and set at rest in a mo- 
ment. The Indians were chiefs of the tribe of 
Pawnee Loups, who had come with their young 
men to shoot buffalo : they had paid an even- 
ing visit to the captain, and as an act of courtesy 
had been invited to sleep in the tent. I had 
hot known of their arrival, nor did I even sus- 
pect that Indians were in our neighbourhood, 
so could not control the alarm which their sud- 
den appearance occasioned me. 

As I laid myself down, and drew my blanket 
around me, Captain W. touched me lightly with 
his finger, and pointed significantly to his own 
person, which I perceived, — by the fire light at 
the mouth of the tent, — to be garnished with 
his knife and pistols ; I observed also that the 
muzzle of his rifle laid across his breast, and 
that the breech was firmly grasped by one of 
his legs. I took the hint; tightened my belt, 
drew my gun closely to my side, and composed 
myself to sleep. But the excitement of the 
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scene through which I had just passed, effec- 
tually banished repose. I frequently directed 
my eyes towards the dark corner, and in the 
midst of the shapeless mass which occupied it, 
I could occasionally see the glittering orbs of 
our guest shining amidst the surrounding ob- 
scurity. At length fatigue conquered watchful- 
ness, and T sank to sleep, dreaming of Indians, 
guns, daggers and buffalo. 

Upon rising the next morning, all had left 
the tent : the men were busied in cooking their 
morning meal ; kettles Avere hanging upon the 
rude cranes, great ribs of meat were roasting 
before the fires, and loading the air with fra- 
grance, and my dreams and midnight reveries, 
and apprehensions of evil, fled upon the wings 
of the bright morning, and nought remained 
but a feeling of surprise that the untoward 
events of the night should have disturbed my 
equanimity. 

While these thoughts were passing in my 
mind, my eye suddenly encountered the two 
Indians. They were squatting upon the ground 
near one of the fires, and appeared to be sur- 
VOL. I. E 
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veying, with the keenness of morning appetite, 
the fine “ hump ribs' ’ which were roasting lie- 
fore them. The moment they perceived me, 
I received from them a quick glance of recogni- 
tion : the taller one, — my opponent of the pre- 
vious night, — rose to his feet, walked towards 
me, and gave me his hand with great cordi- 
ality; then pointed into the tent, made the 
motions of raising a gun to his shoulder, taking 
aim, and in short repeated the entire panto- 
mime with great fidelity, and no little humour, 
laughing the whole time as though lie thought 
it a capital joke. Poor fellow ! it was near 
proving a dear joke for him, and I almost trem- 
bled as I recollected the eager haste with which 
I sought to take the life of a fellow creature. 
The Indian evidently felt no ill will towards 
me, and as a proof of it, proposed an exchange 
of knives, to which I willingly acceded. He 
deposited mine, — which had my name engraved 
upon the handle, — in the sheath at his side, 
and walked away to his hump ribs with the air 
of a man who is conscious of having done a 
good action. As he left me, one of our old trap- 
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pers took occasion to say, that in consequence 
of this little act of savage courtesy, the Indian 
became my firm friend ; and that if I ever met 
him again, I should be entitled to share his 
hospitality, or claim his protection. 

While the men were packing the horses, after 
breakfast, I was again engaged with my Indian 
friend. I took his bow and arrows in my hand, 
and remarked that the latter were smeared with 
blood throughout: upon my expressing sur- 
prise at this, he told me, by signs, that they 
had passed through the body of the buffalo. I 
assumed a look of incredulity ; the countenance 
of the savage brightened, and his peculiar and 
strange eyes actually flashed with eagerness, as 
he pointed to a dead antelope lying upon the 
ground about forty feet from us, and which one 
of the guard had shot near the camp in the 
morning. The animal lay upon its side with 
the breast towards us : the bow was drawn 
slightly, without any apparent effort, and the 
arrow flew through the body of the antelope, 
and skimmed to a great distance over the 
plain. 


E 2 
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These Indians were the finest looking of any 
I had seen. Their persons were tall, straight, 
and finely formed ; their noses slightly aquiline, 
and the whole countenance expressive of high 
and daring intrepidity. The face of the taller 
one was particularly admirable j and Gal) or 
Spurzheim, on a single glance at his magnificent 
head, would have invested him with all the 
noblest qualities of the species. 1 know not 
what a physiognomist would have said of his 
eyes, but they were certainly the most wonder- 
ful eyes I ever looked into ; glittering and scin- 
tillating constantly, like the mirror-glasses in a 
lamp frame, and rolling and dancing in their 
orbits as though possessed of abstract volition. 

The tribe to which these Indians belong, is a 
division of the great Pawnee nation. There are 
four of these divisions or tribes, known by the 
names of Grand Pawnees, Pawnee Loups, Paw- 
nee Republicans, and Pawnee Piets. They are all 
independent of each other, governed exclusively 
by chiefs, chosen from among their own people, 
and although they have always been on terms 
of intimacy and friendship, never intermarry. 
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nor have other intercourse than that of trade, 
or a conjunction of their forces to attack the 
common enemy. In their dealings with the 
whites, they are arbitrary and overbearing, 
chaffering about the price of a horse, or a bea- 
ver skin, with true huckster-like eagerness 
and mendacity, and seizing with avidity every 
unfair advantage, which circumstances or their 
own craft may put in their power. 

The buffalo still continue immensely nume- 
rous in every direction around, and oaf men 
kill great numbers, so that we are in truth 
living upon the fat of the land, and better feed- 
ing need no man wish. The savory buffalo 
hump has suffered no depreciation since the 
“ man without a cross” vaunted of its good 
qualities to “ the stranger;” and in this, as in 
many other particulars, we have realized the 
truth and fidelity of Cooper’s admirable descrip- 
tions. 

2 3d . — When we rose this morning, not a 
single buffalo, of the many thousands that 
yesterday strewed the plain, was to be seen. It 
seemed like magic. Where could they have 
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gone ? I asked myself this question again aud 
again, but in vain. At length I applied to 
Richardson, who stated that they had gone to 
the bluffs, but for what reason he could not 
tell ; he, however, had observed their tracks 
bearing towards the bluffs, and was certain that 
they would be found there. He and Sands- 
bury, another hunter, were then about starting 
on a hunt to supply the camp, and I resolved 
to accompany them ; Mr. Lee, the missionary, 
also joined us, and we all rode off together. 
The party gqjt under way about the same time, 
and proceeded along the bank of the river, 
while we struck off south to look for the 
buffalo. About an hour’s brisk trotting 
carried us to the bluffs, and we entered amongst 
large conical hills of yellow clay, intermixed with 
strata of limestone, but without the slightest 
vegetation of any kind. On the plains which 
we had left, the grass was in great luxuriance, 
but here not a blade of it was to be seen, and 
yet, as Richardson had predicted, here were 
the buffalo. We had not ridden a mile 
before we entered upon a sandy plain of 
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great extent, and observed vast clouds of 
dust rising and circling in the air as though a 
tornado or a whirlwind were sweeping over the 
earth. 

K Ha!” said Richardson, “ there they are ; 
now let us take the wind of them* and you shall 
see some sport.* 5 

We accordingly went around to leeward, and, 
upon approaching nearer, saw the huge animals 
rolling over and over in the sand with aston- 
ishing agility, enveloping themselves by the 
exercise in a perfect atmosphere of dust ; 
occasionally two of the bulls would spring 
from the ground and attack each other with 
amazing address aftd fury, retreating for ten or 
twelve feet, and then rushing suddenly forward, 
and dashing their enormous fronts together 
with a shock that seemed annihilating. In 
these rencontres, one of the combatants 
was often thrown back upon his haunches, 
and tumbled sprawling upon the ground j in 
which case, the victor, with true prize-fighting 
generosity, refrained from persecuting his fallen 
adversary, contenting himself with a hearty re- 
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sumption of his rolling fit, and kicking up the 
dust with more than his former vigour, as if to 
celebrate his victory. 

This appeared to be a good situation to 
approach and kill the buffalo, as, by reason of 
the plentiful distribution of the little clay hills, 
an opportunity would be afforded of successful 
concealment ; we separated, therefore, each 
taking his own course. In a few minutes, I 
heard the crack of a rifle in the direction in 
which Richardson had gone, and immediately 
after saw the frightened animals flying from the 
spot. The sound reverberated among the hills, 
and as it died away, the herd halted to watch 
and listen for its repetition. For myself, I 
strolled on for nearly an hour, leading my 
horse, and peering over every hill, in the hope 
of finding a buffalo within range, but not one 
could I see, that was sufficiently near ; and 
when I attempted the stealthy approach which 
I had seen Richardson practice with so much 
success, I felt compelled to acknowledge my 
utter insufficiency. I had determined to kill 
a buffalo, and as I had seen it done several 
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times with so much apparent ease, I considered 
it a mere moonshine matter, and thought I 
could compass it without difficulty ; but now 
I had attemped it, and was grievously mistaken 
in my estimate of the required skill. 

I had several times heard the guns of the 
hunters, and felt satisfied that we should not go 
to camp without meat, and was on the point of 
altering my course to join them, when, as I 
wound around the *base of a little hill, I saw 
about twenty buffalo lying quietly on the 
ground within thirty yards of me. Now was 
my time. I took my picket from my saddle, 
and fastened my horse to the ground as quietly 
as possible, but with hands that almost failed 
to do their office, from my excessive eagerness 
and trembling anxiety. When this was com- 
pleted, I crawled around the hill again, almost 
suspending my breath from fear of alarming 
my intended victims, until I came again in full 
view of the unsuspecting herd. There were so 
many fine animals that I was at a loss which to 
select; those nearest me appeared small and 
poor, and I, therefore, settled my aim upon a 
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huge bull on the outside. Just then I was at- 
tacked with the “ bull fever" so dreadfully, that 
for several minutes I could not shoot. 

At length, however, I became firm and steady, 
and pulled my trigger at exactly the right in- 
stant. Up sprang the herd like lightning, and 
away they scoured, and my bull with them. I 
was vexed, angry, and discontented ; I conclud- 
ed that I could never kill a buffalo, and was 
about to mount my horse* and ride off in de- 
spair, when I observed that one of the animals 
had stopped in the midst of his career. I rode 
towards him, and sure enough, there was my 
great bull trembling and swaying from side to 
side, and the clotted gore hanging like icicles 
from his nostrils. In a few minutes after, lie fell 
heavily upon his side, and I dismounted and 
surveyed the unwieldly brute, as he panted and 
struggled, in the death agony. 

When the first ebullition of my triumph had 
subsided, I perceived that my prize was so ex- 
cessively lean as to be worth nothing, and 
while I was exerting my whole strength in a 
vain endeavour to raise the head from the 
ground for the purpose of removing the tongue. 
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the two hunters joined me, and laughed heart - 
• ily at my achievement. Like all inexperienced 
hunters, I had been particular to select the 
largest bull in the gang, supposing it to be the 
best, and it proved, as usual, the poorest, 
while more than a dozen fat cows were nearer 
me, either of which I might have killed with 
as little trouble. 

As I had supposed, my companions had 
killed several animals, but they had taken the 
meat of only one, and we had, therefore, to be 
diligent, or the camp might suffer for provi- 
sions. It was now past mid-day ; the weather 
was very warm, and the atmosphere was 
charged with minute particles of ‘sand, which 
produced a dryness and stiffness of the mouth 
and tongue, that were exceedingly painful and 
distressing. Water was now the desideratum, 
but where was it to be found ? The arid country 
in which we then were, produced none, and the 
Platte was twelve or fourteen miles from us, 
and no buffalo in that direction, so that wc 
could not afford time for so trifling a matter. 

I found that Mr. Lee was suffering as much 
as myself, although he had not spoken of it> 
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and I perceived that Richardson was masticat- 
ing a leaden bullet, to excite the salivary 
glands. 

Soon afterwards, a bull was killed, and we all 
assembled around the carcass to assist in the 
manipulations. The animal was first raised 
from his side where he had lain, and supported 
upon his knees, with his hoofs turned under 
him j a longitudinal incision was then made 
from the nape, or anterior base of the hump, 
and continued backward to the loins, and a 
large portion of the skin from each side re- 
moved ; these pieces of skin were placed upon 
the ground, with the under surface uppermost, 
and the fleeces, or masses of meat, taken from 
along the back, were laid upon them. These 
fleeces, from a large animal, will weigh, per- 
haps, a hundred pounds each, and comprise 
the whole of the hump on each side of the ver- 
tical processes, (commonly called the hump 
ribs), which are attached to the vertebra. The 
fleeces are considered the choice parts of the 
buffalo, and here, where the game is so abund- 
dant, nothing else is taken, if we except the 
tongue and an occasional marrow bone. 
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This, it must be confessed, appears like a 
useless and unwarrantable waste of the goods 
of Providence ; but when are men economical, 
unless compelled to be so by necessity ? Here 
are more than a thousand pounds of delicious 
and savory flesh, which would delight the eyes, 
and gladden the heart of any epicure in Chris- 
tendom, left neglected where it fell, to feed the 
ravenous maw of the wild prhirie wolf, and mi- 
nister to the excesses of .the unclean birds of 
the wilderness. But I have seen worse waste 
and havoc than this, and I feel my indignation 
rise at the recollection. I have seen dozens of 
buffalo slaughtered merely for the tongues, or 
for practice with the rifle ; and I have also 
lived to see the very perpetrators of these 
deeds, lean and lank with famine, when the 
meanest and most worthless parts of the poor 
animals they had so inhumanly slaughtered, 
would have been received and eaten with hum- 
ble thankfulness. 

But to return to ourselves. We were all 
suffering from excessive thirst, and so intolera- 
ble had it at length become, that Mr. Lee and 
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myself proposed a gallop over to the Platte river, 
in order to appease it ; but Richardson advised 
us not to go, as he had just thought of a means 
of relieving us, which he immediately proceeded 
to put in practice. He tumbled our mangled 
buffalo over upon his side, and with his knife 
opened the body, so as to expose to view the 
great stomach, and still crawling and twisting 
entrails. The good missionary and myself stood 
gaping with astonishment, and no little loath- 
ing, as we saw our hunter plunge his knife into 
the distended paunch, from which gushed the 
green and gelatinous juices, and then insinuate 
his tin pan into the opening, and by depressing 
its edge, strain off the water which was mingled 
with its contents. 

Richardson always valued himself upon his 
politeness, and the cup was, therefore, first 
offered to Mr. Lee and myself, but it is almost 
needless to say that we declined the proffer, 
and our features probably expressed the strong 
disgust which we felt, for our companion 
laughed heartily before he applied the cup to 
his own mouth. He then drank it to the dregs. 
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smacking his lips, and drawing a long breath 
after it, with the satisfaction of a man taking 
his wine after dinner. Sansbury, the other 
hunter, was not slow in following the example 
set before him, and we, the spectators turned 
our backs upon the actors. 

Before we left the spot, however, Richardson 
induced me to taste the blood which was still 
fluid in the heart, and immediately as it touched 
my lips, my burning thirst, aggravated by hun- 
ger, for I had eaten nothing that day, got the 
better of my abhorrence ; I plunged my head 
into the reeking ventricles, and drank until 
forced to stop for breath. I felt somewhat 
ashamed of assimilating myself so nearly to the 
brutes, and turned my ensanguined countenance 
towards the missionary who stood by, but I 
saw no approval there : the good man was evi- 
dently attempting to control his risibility, and 
so I smiled to put him in countenance ; the 
roar could no longer be restrained, and the 
missionary laughed until the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. I did not think, until afterwards, 
of the horrible ghastliness which must have 
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characterized my smile at that particular mo- 
ment. 

When we arrived at the camp in the evening, 
and I enjoyed the luxury of a hearty draft of 
water, the effect upon my stomach was that of a 
powerful emetic : the blood was violently ejected 
without nausea, and I felt heartily glad to be 
rid of the disgusting encumbrance. I have 
never drank blood from that day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Change in the face of the country — Unpleasant visitation— *- 
Its effects — North fork of the Platte — A (lay’s journey over 
the hills — Wormwood bushes and poor pasture — Marmots 
—Rattlesnake and gopher— Naturalist’s success and sacri- 
fices — A sand storm — Wild horses—Killing of a doe ante- 
lope — Bluffs of the Platte — The chimney — “ Zip Koon,” 
the young antelope — Birds — Feelings and cogitations of a 
naturalist — Arrival at Laramie’s fork — Departure of two 
“ free trappers” on a summer “ hunt” — Black Hills — 
Rough travelling — Red butes — Sweet-water river and 
Rock Independence— Avocets — Wind river mountains — 
Rocky Mountain sheep — Adventure of one of the men 
with a grizzly hear — Rattlesnakes — Toilsome march, and 
arrival at Sandy river — Suffering of the horses — Antici- 
pated delights of the rendez-vous. 

On the morning of the 24 tli of May, we 
forded the Platte river, or rather its south fork, 
along which we had been travelling during the 
previous week. On the northern side, we found 
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the country totally different in its aspect. In- 
stead of the extensive and apparently intermi- 
nable green plains, the monotony of which had 
become so wearisome to the eye, here was a 
great sandy waste, without a single green thing 
to vary and enliven the dreary scene. It was 
a change, however, and we were, therefore, en- 
joying it, and remarking to each other how par- 
ticularly agreeable it was, when we were sud- 
denly assailed by vast swarms of most ferocious 
little black gnats ; the whole atmosphere seemed 
crowded with them, and they dashed into our 
faces, assaulted our eyes, ears, nostrils, and 
mouths, as though they were determined to 
bar our passage through their territory. 

These little creatures were so exceedingly 
minute that, singly, they were scarcely visible ; 
and yet their sting caused such excessive pain, 
that for the rest of the day our men and horses 
were rendered almost frantic, the former bit- 
terly imprecating, and the latter stamping, and 
kicking, and rolling in the sand, in tremend- 
ous, yet vain, efforts to rid themselves of their 
pertinacious little foes. It was rather amusing 
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to see the whole company with their handker- 
chiefs, shirts, and coats, thrown over their 
heads, stemming the animated torrent, and to 
hear the greenhorns cursing their tormentors, 
the country, and themselves, for their fool- 
hardiness in venturing on the journey. When 
we encamped in the evening, we built fires at 
the mouths of the tents, the smoke from which 
kept our enemies at a distance, and we passed 
a night of tolerable comfort, after a day of most 
peculiar misery. 

The next morning I observed that the faces 
of all the men were more or less swollen, some 
of them very severely, and poor Captain W. 
was totally blind for two days afterwards. 

25 th. — We made a noon camp to-day on the 
north branch or fork of the river, and in the 
afternoon travelled along the bank of the stream. 
In about an hour’s march, we came to rocks, 
precipices, and cedar trees, and although we 
anticipated some difficulty and toil in the pas- 
sage of the heights, we felt glad to exchange 
them for the vast and wearisome prairies we 
had left behind. Soon after we commenced 
the ascent, we struck into an Indian path very 
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much worn, occasionally mounting over rugged 
masses of rock, and leaping wide fissures in the 
soil, and sometimes picking our way over the 
jutting crags, directly above the river. On the 
top of one of the stunted and broad spreading 
cedars, a bald eagle had built its enormous 
nest; and as we descended the mountain, we 
saw the callow young lying within it, while the 
anxious parents hovered over our heads, scream- 
ing their alarm. 

I n the evening, we arrived upon the plain 
again ; it was thickly covered with ragged and 
gnarled bushes of a species of wormwood, (Ar- 
temesia ), which perfumed the air, and at first 
was rather agreeable. The soil was poor and 
sandy, and the straggling blades of grass, which 
found their way to the surface, were brown and 
withered. Here was a poor prospect for our 
horses ; a sad contrast indeed to the rich and 
luxuriant prairies we had left. On the edges 
of the little streams, however, we found some 
tolerable pasture, and we frequently stopped 
during the day to bait our poor animals in these 
pleasant places. 

We observed here, several species of small 
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marmots, ( Arctomys ,) which burrowed in the 
sand, and were constantly skipping about the 
ground in front of our party. The short rat- 
tlesnake of the prairies was also abundant, and 
no doubt derived its chief subsistence from 
foraging among its playful little neighbours. 
Shortly before we halted this evening, being a 
considerable distance in advance of the caravan, 
I observed a dead gopher, (Diplostoma ,) — a 
small animal about the size of a rat, with large 
external cheek pouches, lying upon the 
ground ; and near it a full grown rattlesnake, 
also dead. The gopher was yet warm and 
pliant, and had evidently been killed but a few 
minutes previously ; the snake also gave evi- 
dence of very recent death, by a muscular 
twitching of the tail, which occurs in most 
serpents soon after life is extinct. 

It was a matter of interest to me to ascer- 
tain the mode by which these animals were 
deprived of life. I, therefore, dismounted from 
my horse, and examined them carefully, but 
could perceive nothing to furnish even a clue. 
Neither of them had any external or percepti- 
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ble wound. The snake had doubtless killed 
the quadruped, but what had killed the snake ? 
There being no wound upon its body was suffi- 
cient proof that the gopher had not used his 
teeth, and in no other way could he cause 
death. 

I was unable to solve the problem to my 
satisfaction, so I pocketed the animal to pre- 
pare its skin, and rode on to the camp. 

The birds thus far have been very abundant. 
There is a considerable variety, and many of 
them have not before been seen by naturalists. 
As to the plants, there seems to be no end to 
them, and Mr. N. is finding dozens of new 
species daily. In the other branches of science, 
our success has not been so great, partly on 
account of the rapidity and steadiness with 
which we travel, but chiefly from the difficulty, 
and almost impossibility, of carrying the sub- 
jects. Already we have cast away all our use- 
less and superfluous clothing, and have been 
content to mortify our natural pride, to make 
room for our specimens. Such things as spare 
waistcoats, shaving boxes, soap, and stockings. 
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have been ejected from our trunks, and we are 
content to dress, as we live, in a style of primi- 
tive simplicity. In fact, the whole appearance 
of our parry is sufficiently primitive ; many of 
the men are dressed entirely in deer skins, 
without a single article of civilized manufacture 
about the m ; the old trappers and hunters wear 
their hair flowing on tlicir shoulders, and their 
large grizzled beards would scarcely disgrace a 
Bedouin of the desert. 

The next morning, the whole camp was sud- 
denly aroused by the falling of all the tents. 
A tremendous blast swept as from a funnel 
over the sandy plain, and in an instant preci- 
pitated our frail habitations, like webs of gos- 
samer. The men crawled out from under the 
ruins, rubbing their eyes, and as usual mutter- 
ing imprecations against the country and all 
that therein was ; it was unusually early for a 
start, but we did not choose to pitch the tents 
again, and to sleep without them here was next 
to impossible ; so we took our breakfast in the 
open air, devouring our well sanded provision 
as quickly as possible, and immediately took 
to the road. 
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During the whole day a most terrific gale 
was blowing directly in our faces, clouds of 
sand were driving and hurtling by us, often 
with such violence, as nearly to. stop our pro- 
gress ; and when we halted in the evening, we 
could scarcely recognize each other’s faces be- 
neath their odious mask of dust and dirt. 

There have been no buffalo upon the plain 
to-day, all the game that we have seen, being a 
few elk and antelopes ; but these of course we 
did not attempt to kill, as our whole and undi- 
vided attention was required to assist our pro- 
gress. 

2$th . — We fell in with a new species of game 
to-day; — a large band of wild horses. They 
were very shy, scarcely permitting us to ap- 
proach within rifle distance, and yet they kept 
within sight of us for some hours. Several of 
us gave them chase, in the hope of at least 
being able to approach sufficiently near to exa- 
mine them closely, but we might as well have 
pursulsd, the wind ; they scoured away from us 
with" astonishing velocity, their long manes and 
tails standing out almost horizontally, as they 
sprang along before us. Occasionally they 
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would pause in their career, turn $nd look a 
us as we approached them, and then, with j 

* * f 

neigh that rang loud and high above thft clat- 
tering of the*' hoofs, dart their light heels intc 
the air, and fly from us as before. We soon 
abandoned this tvild chase, and' contented Our- 
selves with admiring ‘their sleek beauty at a 

♦ -a 

distance.' 

In the afternoon, I committed an act of 
cruelty and waiitonness, which ^distressed and 
troubled me beyond measure, and which I have 
ever since remembered with sorrow and com- 
punction. A beautiful doe antelope camelfcun- 
ning and bleating after us, although she ‘wished 
to overtake the party j sbe continued following 
us for nearly an hour,’ at times- approaching 
within thirty or forty yards, and standing to 
gaze at us as we moved* slowly’ on our way. I 
several finies raised my gun to fire at’ her, but 
my better nature as ”often gained the ascerj.- 
dency, sih<^I at last rode into “the jtnjdstof the 
party to escape the temptation. Still 1 the doe 
followed irs, and I finally fell into, the rear, but J 
without intending and again looked at her 
von. i.' p - 
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THE PET ANTELOPE. 


as she trotted behind us. At that moment, 
my evil genius and love of sport triumphed ; I 
slid dggyn from my horse, aimed at the poor 
antelope, and shot a ball through her side. 
Under other circumstances, there would have 
been no cruelty in this ; but here, where better 
meat was so abundant, and the camp was so 
plentifully supplied, it was unfeeling — heartless 
murder. 

It was under the influence of this, too late 
impression, that I approached my poor victim. 
She was writhing in agony upon the ground, 
and exerting herself, in vain efforts, to draw her 
mangled body farther from her destroyer ; and 
as I stood over her, and saw her cast her large, 
soft, black eyes upon me with an expression of 
the most touching sadness, while the great 
tears rolled over her face, I felt myself the 
meanest and most abhorrent thing in creation. 
But now a finishing blow would be mercy to ■ 
her, and I. threw my arm around her neck, 
averted my face, and drove my long knife 
through her bosom* to,, the heart. I .did not 
trust myself to look upon her afterwards, but 
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mounted my horse/ and galloped off to the 
party, with feelings such as I hope never to 
experience again. For several days tile poor 
antelope haunted me, and I shall never forget 
its last look of pain and upbraiding. 

The bluffs on the southern shore of the 
Platte, are, at this point," exceedingly rugged, 
and often quite picturesque ; the formation 
appears to be simple clay, intermixed, occa- 
sionally, with a stratum of limestone, and one 
part of the bluff bears a striking and almost 
startling resemblance to a dilapidated feudal 
castle. There is also a kind of obelisk, stand- 
ing at a considerable distance from the muffs, 
on a wide plain, towering to the height of about 
two hundred feet, and tapering to a small point 
at the top. This pillar is known to the hun- 
ters and trappers who traverse these regions, 
by the name of the “ chimney” Here we di- 
verged from the usual course, leaving the bank 
of the river, and entered a large and deep ra- 
vine between the enormousSduffs.* 

* These are called “ Scott’s Bluffs so named from an 
unfortunate trader, who perished here from disease and 

P 2 
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BEAUTIFUL RAVINE. 


The road was very uneven and difficult, wind- 
ing from amongst innumerable mounds, six to 
eight feet in height, the space between them be- 
ing frequently so narrow as scarcely to admit our 
horses, and causing some of the men to' ride for 
upwards of a mile kneeling upon their saddles. 
These mounds were of hard yellow clay, without 
a particle of rock of any kind, and along their 
bases, and in the narrow passages, flowers of 
every hue were growing. It was a most en- 
chanting sight j even the men noticed it, and 
more than one of our matter-of-fact people ex- 
claimed, beautiful ’, beautiful ! Mr. N. was 
here in his glory. He rode on ahead of the 
company, and cleared the passages with a trem- 
bling and eager hand, looking anxiously back 
at the approaching party, as though he feared 
it would come ere he had finished, and tread 
his lovely prizes under foot. 

The distance through the ravine is about 
three miles. We then crossed several beau- 

hunger, many years ago* He was deserted by his compa- 

. a 

nions, and the year following his crumbling bones were 
found on this spot. 
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tiful grassy knolls, and descending to the plain, 
struck the Platte again, and travelled along its 
bank. Here one of our men caught a young 
antelope, which he brought to the camp upon 
his saddle. 

It was a beautiful and most delicate little 
creature, and in a few days became so tame as 
to remain with the camp without being tied, 
and to drink, from a tin cup, the milk which 
our good missionaries spared from their own 
scanty meals. The men christened it “ Zip 
Koon” and it soon became familiar with its 
name, running to them when called, and ex- 
hibiting many evidences of affection and at- 
tachment. It became a great favourite with 
every one. A little panier of willows was 
made for it, which was packed on the back of 
a mule, and when the camp moved in the 
mornings, little Zip ran to his station beside 
his long-eared hack, bleating with impatience 
until some one came to assist him in mount- 
ing. 

On the afternoon of the 31st, we came to 
green trees and bushes again, and the sight of 
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them was more cheering than can be conceived, 
except by persons who have travelled for weeks 
without beholding a green thing, save the grass 
under their feet. We encamped in the evening 
in a beautiful grove of cottonwood trees, along 
the edge of which ran the Platte, dotted as 
usual with numerous islands. 

In the morning, Mr. N. and myself were up 
before the dawn, strolling through the umbra- 
geous forest, inhaling the fresh, bracing air, 
and making the echoes ring with the report of 
our guns, as the lovely tenants of the grove flew 
by dozens before us. I think I never before 
saw so great a variety of birds within the same 
space. All were beautiful, and many of them 
quite new to me ; and after we had spent an 
hour amongst them, and my game bag was 
teeming with its precious freight, I was still 
loath to leave the place, lest I should not have 
procured specimens of the whole. 

None but a naturalist can appreciate a natu- 
ralist’s feelings — his delight amounting to ecs- 
tacy — when a specimen such as he has never 
before seen, meets his eye, and the sorrow and 
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grief which he feels when he is compelled to 
tear himself from a spot abounding with all 
that he has anxiously and unremittingly sought 
for. 

This was peculiarly my case upon this oc* 
casion. We had been long travelling over a 
sterile and barren tract, where the lovely de- 
nizens of the forest could not exist, and. I had 
been daily scanning the great extent of the 
desert, for some little oasis such as I had now 
found ; here was my wish at length gratified, 
and yet the caravan would not halt for me ; I 
must turn my back upon the El Dorado of my 
fond anticipations, and hurry forward over the 
dreary wilderness which lay beyond. 

What valuable and highly interesting acces- 
sions to science might be made by a party, 
composed exclusively of naturalists, on a 
journey through this rich and unexplored re- 
gion l The botanist, the geologist, the mama- 
logist, the ornithologist, and the entomologist, 
would find a rich and almost inexhaustible 
field for the prosecution of their inquiries, and 
the result of such an expedition would be to 
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add most materially to our knowledge of the 
wealth and resources of our country, to fur- 
nish us with new and important facts relative 
to its structure, organization, and natural pro- 
ductions, and to complete the fine native col- 
lections in our already extensive museums. 

On the 1st of June, we arrived at Laramie’s 
fork of the Platte, and crossed it without much 
difficulty. 

Here two of our “ free trappers” left us for 
a summer “ hunt” in the rugged Black Hills. 
These men joined our party at Independence, 
and have been travelling to this point with us 
for the benefit of our escort. Trading com- 
panies usually encourage these free trappers 
to join them, both for the strength which they 
add to the band, and that they may have the 
benefit of their generally good hunting quali- 
ties. Thus are both parties accomodated, and 
no obligation is felt on either side. 

I confess, I felt somewhat sad when I re- 
flected upon the possible fate of the two ad- 
venturous men who had left us in the midst 
of a savage wilderness, to depend entirely upon 
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their unassisted strength and hardihood, to 

# 

procure the means of subsistence and repel the 
aggressions of the Indian. 

Their expedition will be fraught with stirring 
scenes, with peril and with strange adventure ; 
but they think not of this, and they care not 
for it. They are only two of the many scores 
who annually subject themselves to the same 
difficulties and dangers ; they see their friends 
return unscathed, and laden with rich and 
valuable furs, and if one or two should have 
perished by Indian rapacity, or fallen victims 
to their own daring and fool-hardy spirit, they 
mourn the loss of their brethren who have 
not returned, and are only the more anxious to 
pursue the same track in order to avenge them. 

On the 2nd, we struck a range of high and 
stony mountains, called the Black Hills. ' The 
general aspect here, was dreary and forbidding ; 
the soil was intersected by deep and craggy fis- 
sures ; rock jutted over rock, and precipice frown 
ed over precipice in frightful, and apparently 
endless succession. Soon after we commenced 
the ascent, we experienced a change in the 

f 3 
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temperature of the air j and towards mid-day, 
when we had arrived near the summit, our 
large blanket capeaus , — which in the morning 
had been discarded as uncomfortable, — were 
drawn tightly around us, and every man was 
shivering in his saddle as though he had an 
ague fit. The soil here is of a deep reddish or 
ferruginous hue, intermixed with green sand j 
and on the heights, pebbles of chalcedony and 
agate are abundant. 

We crossed, in the afternoon, the last and 
steepest spur of this chain, winding around 
rough and stony precipices, and along the ex- 
treme verges of tremendous ravines, so dan- 
gerous looking that we were compelled to 

dismount and lead our horses. 

♦ 

On descending to the plain, we saw again 
the north fork of the Platte, and were glad of 
an opportunity of encamping. Our march to- 
day has been an unusually wearisome one, and 
many of our loose horses are bruised and 
lame. 

7M. — -The country has now become more 
level, but the prairie is barren and inhospitable 
looking to the last degree. The twisted, aro- 
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matic_ wormwood covers and extracts the 
strength from the burnt and arid soil. The 
grass is dry and brown, and our horses arc 
suffering extremely for want of food. Occa- 
sionally, however, a spot of lovely green ap- 
pears, and here we allow our poor jaded friends 
to halt, and roam without their riders, and 
their satisfaction and pleasure is expressed by 
many a joyous neigh, and many a heart-felt 
roll upon the verdant sward. 

In the afternoon, we arrived at the “ Red 
Butes,” two or three brown- red cliffs, about 
two thousand feet in height. This is a remark- 
able point in the mountain route. One of 
these cliffs terminates a long, lofty, wooded 
ridge, which has bounded our southern view 
for the past two days. The summits of the 
cliffs are covered with patches of snow, and 
the contrast of the dazzling white and brick- 
red, produces a very pretty effect. 

The next day, we left the Platte river, and 
crossed a wide, sandy desert, dry and desolate ; 
and on the 9th, encamped at noon on the 
banks of the Sweet- water. Here we found a 
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large rounded mass of granite, about fifty feet 
high, called Rock Independence* Like the 
Red Butes, this rock is also a rather remarkable 
point in the route. On its smooth, perpendi- 
cular sides, we see carved . the names of most 
of the mountain bourgeois , with the dates of 
their arrival. We observed those of the two 
Sublette’s, Captains Bonneville, Serre, Fon- 
tinelle, &c., and after leaving our own, and 
taking a hearty, but hasty lunch in the shade 
of the rock, and a draught from the pure and 
limpid stream at its base, we pursued our 
journey. 

The river is here very narrow, often only 
twelve or fifteen feet wide, shallow, and winding 
so much, that during our march, to-day,- we 
crossed it several times in order to pursue a 
straight course. The banks of the stream 
are clothed with the most luxuriant pasture, 
and our invaluable dumb friends appear per- 
fectly happy. 

We saw here great numbers of a beautiful 
brown and white avocet, (the RecurQirostra 
americana of ornithologists.) These fine birds 
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were so tame as to allow a very near approach, 
running slowly before our party, and scarcely 
taking wing at the report of a gun. They fre- 
quent the marshy' plains in the neighbourhood 
of the river, and breed here. 

On the 10th, about ninety miles to the west, 
we had a striking view of the Wind river moun- 
tains. They are almost wholly of a dazzling 
whiteness, being covered thickly with snow, 
and the lofty peaks seem to blend themselves 
with the dark clouds which hang over them. 
This chain gives rise to the sources of the 
Missouri, the Colorado of the west, and Lewis’ 
river of the Columbia, and is the highest land 
on the continent of North America. 

We saw, to-day, a small flock of the hairy 
sheep of the Rocky Mountains, the big horn 
of the hunters, ( Ovis montana .) We exerted 
ourselves in vain to shoot them. They darted 
from us, and hid themselves amongst the inac- 
cessible clifts, so that none but a chamois 
hunter might pretend to reach them. Richard- 
son says that he has frequently killed them, 
but he admits that it is dangerous and weari- 
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CHASE BY A BEAR. 


some sport ; and when good beef is to be found 
upon the plains, men are not anxious to risk 
their necks for a meal of mutton. 

In the afternoon, one of our men had a some- 
what perilous adventure with a grizzly bear. 
He saw the animal crouching his huge frame 
in some willows which skirted the river, and 
approaching on- horseback to within twenty 
yards, fired upon him. The bear was only 
slightly wounded by the shot, and with a fierce 
growl of angry malignity, rushed from his 
cover, and gave chase. The horse happened 
to be a slow one, and for the distance of half a 

mile, the race was hard contested ; the bear 

♦ 

frequently approaching so near the terrified 
animal as to snap at his heels, while the equally 
terrified rider, — who had lost his hat at the 
start, — used whip and spur with the most 
frantic diligence, frequently looking behind, 
from an influence which he could not resist, 
at his rugged and determined foe, and shriek- 
ing in an agony of fear, t( shoot him, shoot 
him ?” The man, who was one of the green- 
horns, happened to be about a mile behind the 
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main body, either from the indolence of his 
horse, or his own carelessness ; but as he ap- 
proached the party in his desperate flight, and 
his lugubrious cries reached the ears of the men 
in front, about a dozen of them rode to his 
assistance, and soon succeeded in diverting the 
attention of his pertinacious foe. After he 
had received the contents of all the guns, he 
fell, and was soon dispatched. The man rode 
in among his fellows, pale and haggard from 
overwrought feelings, and was probably effec- 
tually cured of a propensity for meddling with 
grizzly bears. 

A small striped rattlesnake is abundant on 
'these plains: — it is a different species from 
our common one at home, but is equally ma- 
lignant and venomous. The horses are often 
startled by them, and dart aside with intuitive 
fear when their note of warning is sounded in 
the path. 

12 th . — The plains of the Sweet- water, at this 
point, — latitude 43° 6', longitude 110° 30',— 
are covered with little salt pools, the edges, 
of which are encrusted with alkaline efflores- 
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The next morning by about ten o’clock all 
our men and horses had joined us, and, in 
spite of the fatigues of the previous day, we 
were all tolerably refreshed, and in good spirits. 
Towjards noon we got under way, and pro- 
ceeded seven or eight miles down the river to a 
spot where we found a little poor pasture for 
our horses. Here we remained until the next 
morning to recruit ; I found here a beautiful new 
species of mocking bird,* which 1 shot, and pre- 
pared. Birds are, however, generally scarce, 
and there is here very little of interest in any 
department of natural history. We are also 
beginning to suffer somewhat for food : buffalo 
are rarely seen, the antelopes are unusually shy, 
and the life of our little favourite, “ Zip,” has 
been several times menaced. I believe, how- 
ever, that his keeper, from sheer, fondness, 
would witness much greater suffering in the 
camp, ere he would consent to the sacrifice 
of his playful little friend. 

1 6th . — We observed a hoar frost and some 
thin ice this morning at sunrise ; but at 

• This is the mountain mocking bird ( Orpheus montanas) 
described in the Appendix. 
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mid-day, the thermometer stood at 82°. We 
halted at noon, after making about fifteen 
miles, and dined. Saw large herds of buffalo 
on the plains of Sandy river, grazing in every 
direction on the short and dry grass. Domes 
tic cattle would certainly starve here, and 
yet the bison exists, and even becomes fat j a 
striking instance of the wonderful adaptation 
of Providence. 

17 th . — We had yesterday a cold rain, the 
first which has fallen in our track for several 

r 

weeks. Our vicinity to the high mountains of 
Wind river will perhaps account for it. To-day, 
at noon, the mercury stood at 92° in the shade, 
but there being a strong breeze, we did not 
suffer from heat. 

Our course was still down the Sandy river, and 
we are now looking forward with no little plea- 
sure to a rest of two or more weeks at the moun- 
tain rendez-vouson the Colorado. Here we expect 
to meet ajl the mountain companies who left 
the States last spring, and also the trappers 
who come in from various parts, with the furs 
collected by them during the previous year. 
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PLEASANT ANTICIPATIONS. 

All will be mirth and jollity, no doubt, but 
the grand desideratum with some of us, is to 
allow our horses to rest their tired limbs and 
exhausted strength on the rich and verdant 
plains of the Siskadee. At our camp this even- 
ing, our poor horses were compelled tgkfast as 
heretofore, there being , absolutely nothing for 
them to eat. Some of the famished animals 

fS 

attempted, to allay their insatiable cravings, by 
cropping the dry arid bitter tops of the worm- 
wood with which thp plain is strewed. 

We look forward to brighter days for them 
ere long; - soon shall they sport in the green 
pastures, and rest and plenty shall compensate 
for their toils and privations. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Arrival atjthe Colorado — The author in difficulty — Loss of 
a journal, and advice to travelling tyros- The rendez-vous 
— Motley groups infesting it — Rum drinking, swearing, 
and other accomplishments in voguje— Description of the 
camp — Trout and grayling— Abundance df gatde — Cock of 
the plain — Departure from the rd&dez-vous — An accession 
to the band — A renegado Black foot, chief — Captain Stewart 
and Mr. Ashworth— Muddy creek- — More carousing — 

Abundance of trout— Bear river — A hard day's march— 

.< *■ 

Volcanic country — White clay pits and €t Beer spring** — 
Rare birds and common birds — Mr. Thomas $fcKay. 

t 

June 19 th . — We arrived to-day on tl/e Green 
river, Siskadee, or Colorado of the . west, — a 
beautiful, clear, deep, and rapid stream, which 
receives the waters ?pf Sandy,— and encamped 
upon its eastern bank. After making a hasty 
meal, as it was yet early in the day, I sallied 
forth with my gun, and roamed about the 
neighbourhood for several hours in quest of 
birds. On returning, towards evening,,.! found 
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DESERTED BY THE CAMP. 

that the whole company had left the spot, the 
place being occupied only by a few hungry 
wolves, ravens, and magpies, the invariable 
gleaners of a forsaken camp. 

1 could not at fir&t understand the meaning 
of all 1 saw. I thought the desertion strange, 
and was preparing to make the best of it, when 
a quick and joyful neigh sounded in the bushes 
near me, and I recognized the voice of my 
favourite horse. I found him carefully tied, 
with the saddle, &c., lying near him. I had 
not the least idea where the company had 
gone, but ,1 knew that on the rich, alluvial 
banks of the river, the trail of the horses would 
be distinct enough, and I determined to place 
my dependence, in a great measure, upon the 
sagacity of my excellent dumb friend, satisfied 
that he would take me the right course. I ac- 
cordingly mounted, and off we went at a speed 
which I found s6me difficulty in restraining. 

About half an hour’s hard riding brought us 
to the edge of a large branch of the stream, and 
1 observed that the horses had here entered. 
I noticed other tracks lower down, but sup- 
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posed them to have been made by the wander- 
ings of the loose animals. Here then seemed 
the proper fording place, and with some little 
hesitation, I allowed my nag to enter the water ; 
we had proceeded but a few yards, however, 
when down he went off a steep bank, far be- 
yond his depth. This was somewhat, discon- 
certing ; but there was but one thing to be done, 
so I turned my horse’s head against the swift 
current, and we went snorting and blowing for 
the opposite shore. We arrived at length, 
though in a sadly wet and damaged state, and 
in a few minutes after, came in view of the 
new camp. 

Captain W. explained to me that he had 
heard of* good pasture here, and had resolved 
to move immediately, on account of the horses ; 
he informed me also, that he had crossed the 
stream about fifty yards below the point where 
I had entered, and had found an excellent ford. 
I did not regret my adventure, however, and was 
congratulating myself upon my good fortune in 
arriving so seasonably, when, upon looking to 
my saddle, I discovered that my coat was miss- 
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LOSS OF A JOURNAL. 


ing. I had felt uncomfortably warm when I 
mounted, and had removed the coat and at- 
tached it carelessly to the 'saddle j the rapidity 
of the current had disengaged it, and it was 
lost for ever. The coat itself was not of much 
consequence after the hard service it had seen, 
but it contained the second volume of my jour- 
nal, a pocket compass, and other articles of 
essential value to me. I would gladly have 
relinquished every thing the garment held, if I 
could but have recovered the book; and al- 
though I returned to the river, and searched 
assiduously until night, and offered large re- 
wards to the men, it could not be found. 

The journal commenced with our arrival at 
the Black Hills, and contained some ‘observa- 
tions upon the natural productions of the 
country, which to me, at least, were of some 
importance ; as well as descriptions of several 
new species of birds, and notes regarding their 
habits, &c., which cannot be replaced. 

I would advise all tourists, who journey by 
land, never *to carry their itineraries upon their 
persons ; or if they do, let them be attached by a 
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cord to the neck, and worn under the clothing. 
A convenient and safe plan would probably be, 
to have the book deposited in a cjose pocket of 
leather, made on the inner side of the saddle- 
wing ; it would thus be always at hand, and if 
a deep stream were to be passed, the trouble 
of drying the leaves would not be a very seri- 
ous matter. 

In consequence of remaining several hours 
in wet clothes, after being heated by exercise, 
I rose the next morning with so much pain, and 
stillness of the joints, that I could scarcely 
move. But notwithstanding this, I was com- 
pelled to mount my horse with the others, and 
to ride steadily and rapidly for eight hours. I 
suffered intensely during this ride ; eyery step 
of my horse seemed to increase it, and induced 
constant sickness and retching. 

When we halted, I was so completely ex- 
hausted, as to require assistance in dismount- 
ing, and shortly after, sank into a state of in- 
sensibility from which I did not recover for 
several hours. Then a violent fever commenced, 
alternating for two whole days, with sickness 
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THE BBNDEZ-VOUS. 


and pain. I think I never was more unwell in 
my life j and if I had been at home, lying on a 
feather bed instead of the cold ground, I should 
probably have fancied myself an invalid for 
weeks.* 

22 d . — We are now lying at the rendez-vous. 
W. Sublette, Captains Serre, Fitzpatrick, and 
other leaders, -with their companies, are en- 
camped about a mile from us on the same 
plain, and our own camp is crowded with a hete- 
rogenous assemblage of visiters. The principal 
of these are Indians, of the Nez Percd, Banneck 
and Shoshon^ tribes, who come w'ith the furs 
and peltries which they have been collecting at 
the risk of their lives during the past winter 
and spriqg, to trade for ammunition, trinkets, 
and “ fire water.” There is, in addition to 
these, a great variety of personages amongst 
us ; most of them calling themselves white 
men, French-Canadians, half-breeds, &c., their 
colour nearly as dark,, and their manners wholly 

* J am indebted to the kindness of my companion and 

m 

friend. Professor Nutt*]], for supplying, in a great measure* 
tbe deficiency occasioned by the loss of my journal. 
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as wild, as the Indians with whom they con- 
stantly associate. These people, with their 
obstreperous mirth, their whooping, and howl- 
ing, and quarrelling, added to the mounted 
Indians, who are constantly dashing into, and 
through our camp, yelling like fiends, the bark- 
ing and baying of savage wolf-dogs, an.d the in- 
cessant cracking of rifles and oarbines, render 
our camp a perfect bedlam. A more unplea- 
sarft situation for an invalid could scarcely be 
conceived. I am confined closely to the tent 
with illness, and am compelled all day to listen 
to the hiccoughing jargon of drunken traders, 
the sacre and foutre of FVenchmen run wild, 
and the swearing and screaming of our own 
men, who are scarcely less savage than the rest, 
being heated by the detestable liquor which 
circulates freely among theta. 

It is very much to be regretted that at times 
like the present, there should be a positive 
necessity to allow the men as much rum as 
they can drink, but this course has-been sanc- 
tioned and practised by all the leaders of parties 
who have hitherto visited these regions, and 

G 2 
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reform cannot be thought of now. The princi- 
pal liquor in use — is alcohol diluted with 
water. It is sold to the men at three dollars 
the pint ! Tobacco, of very inferior quality, 
such as could be purchased in Philadelphia at 
about ten cents per pound, here fetches two 
dollars ! . and everything else in proportion. 
There is no coin in circulation, and these arti- 
cles are, therefore, paid for by the independent 
mountain-men- — in beaver skins, buffalo robfes, 
&c. ; and "those who are hired to the compa- 
nies, have them charged against their wages. 

I was somewhat amused to-day by. observing 
one of our' newly hirdti men enter the tent, and 
order, with the air of a man who knew he 
would not be refused, twenty dollars’ worth of 
rum, and ten dollars' worth of sugar , to treat 
two of his companions who were about leaving 
the rendez-vous ! 

30//*.— Our camp here is a most lovely one 
in every respect, and as several days have 
elapsed since we came, and I am convalescent, 
X can roam about the Country a little and enjoy 
it. The pastures rich and very abundant, and 
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it does oui* hearts good to witness the satisfac- 
tion and comfort of our poor jaded horses. Our 
tents are pitched in a pretty little valley or in- 
dentation in the plain, surrounded on all sides 
by low bluffs of yellow clay. Near us flows the 
clear deep water of the Siskadee, and beyond, 
on every side, is a jvide and level prairie, inter- 
rupted only by some gigantic peaks of moun- 
tains and conical butes in the distance. The 

* * * 

river, here, contains a great number^bf large 
trout, some grayling, and a small narrow- 
mouthed white fish, resembling a herring. 
They are 'all frequently taken with the hook, 
and, the trout particularly, afford excellent 
sport to the lovers of angling. Old Izaac Wal- 
ton would be in his glory here, and the precau- 
tionary measures which he so strongly recom- 
mends in approaching a trout stream, he would 
not need to practise, as the fish is not shy, and 
bites quickly and eagerly at a grasshopper or 
minnow. 

Buffalo, antelopes, and elk are abundant in 
the vicinity, and we are, therefore, living well. 
We have also seen another kind* of game, a 
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beautiful budy tbe size of a half grown turkey , 
called the cock of the plain, ( Teirao uropha- 
sianus.) We first met with this noble bird on 
the plains, about two days’ journey east of 
Green river, in flocks, or packs of fifteen or 
twenty, and so exceedingly tame as to allow 
an approach to within a few feet, running be- 
fore our horses like domestic fowls, and not 
unfrequently hopping under their bellies, while 
the mdh amused themselves by striking out 
feathers with their riding whips. When we 
first saw them, the temptation to shoot was 
irresistible ; the guns were cracking all around 
us, and the poor grouse falling in every direc- 
tion ; but what was our disappointment, when 
upon roasting then) nicely before the fire, we 
found them so strong and bitter as not to be 
eatable. From this time, the cock of the plain 
was allowed to roam free and unmolested, and 
as he has failed to please our palates, we are 
content to admire the beauty of his plumage, 
and the grace and spirit of his attitudes. 

July 2nd.— We bade adieu to the rendez- 
vous this morning ; packed up our moveables. 
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and journied along the bank of the river. Our 
horses are very much recruited by the long 
rest and good pasture which they have enjoyed, 
and, like their masters, are in excellent spi- 
rits. 

During our stay at the rendez-vous, many of 
us looked anxiously for letters from our fami- 
lies, which we expected by the later caravans, 
but we were all disappointed. For myself, 
I have received but one since I *left my 
home, but this has been my solace through 
many a long and dreary journey. Many a 
time, while pacing my solitary round as night 
guard in the wilderness, have I sat myself 
down, and stirring up the dying embers of the 
camp fire, taken the previous little memento 
from my bosom, undrawn the string of the 
leathern sack which contained it, and poured 
over the dear characters, till my eyes would 
swim with sweet, but sad recollections, then 
kissing the inanimate paper, return it to its 
sanctuary, tighten up my pistol belt, shoulder 
my gun, and with a quivering voice, swelling 
the “ all's well ” upon the night breeze, resume 
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my slow and noiseless tramp around my sleep- 
ing companions. 

Many of our men have left us, and joined 
the returning companies, but we have had an 
accession to our party of about thirty Indians ; 
Flat-heads, Nez Pereas, &c., with their wives, 
children and dogs. Without these our camp 
would be small j they will probably travel with 
us until we arrive at Snake river, and pass 
over the country -\yhere. the most danger is to 
be apprehended from their enemies, the Black- 
feet. 

Some of the women in this party, particu- 
larly those of the Nez Perc6 nation, are rather 
handsome, and their persons are decked off in 
truly savage taste. Their dresses of deer skin 
are profusely ornamented with beads and por- 
cupine quills ; huge strings of beads are hung 
around their necks, and their saddles are gar- 
nished with dozens of little hawk’s bells, which 
jingle and make music for them as they travel 
along. Several of these women have little 
children tied to their backs, sewed up papoose 
fashion, only the head being seen. As they jolt 
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along the road, we not unfrequently hear their 
voices ringing loud and shrill above the music 
of the bells. Other little fellows who have 
ceased to require the maternal contributions, 
are tied securely on horses, and -all their 
care seems to be to sleep, which they do 
most pertinaciously in spite of jolting, noise, 
and clamour. There is among this party, 
a Blackfoot chief, a renegado from his tribe, 
who sometime since killed the principal chief 

of his nation, and was, in consequence, under 

* , 

the necessity of absconding. He has now 
joined the party Of his hereditary foes, and 
, is prepared to fight against his own people 
and kindred. He is a fine, warlike looking 
fellow, and although he takes part in all the 
war songs and sham battles of his adopted 
brothers, and whoops, and howls as loud a£ 
the best of them, yet it is plain to perceive 

that he is distrusted and djsliked. All men, 

& 

whether civilized or savage — honorable or 
otherwise, detest and scorn a traitor ! 

We were joined at the rendez-vous by a 
Captain Stewart, an English gentleman of 

o 3 
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noble family, who is travelling for amusement, 
and in search of adventure. He has already 
been a year in the mountains, and is now de- 
sirous of visiting the lower country, from which 
he may probably take passage to England by 
sea. Another Englishman, a young man 
named Ashworth, also attached himself to our 
party, for the same purpose. 

Our course lay along the bank of Ham's 
fork, through a hilly and stony, but not a rocky 
country ; the willow flourished on the margin 
of the stream, and occasionally the eye was 
relieved, on scanning the plain, by a pretty 
clump of cottonwood, or poplar trees. The 
cock of the plain is very abundant here, and 
our pretty little summer yellow bird, ( Silvia 
(estiva,) one of the most common birds at 
home, is our constant companion. How na- 
tural sounds hiS little monotonous stave, and 
how it seems to . carry us back to the dear 
scenes for which we have exchanged the wild 
and pathless wildernesg ! 

4th . — We left Ham’s fork this morning, — 
now diminished to a little purling brook, and 
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passed across the hills in a north westerly di- 
rection for about twenty miles, when we struck 
Muddy creek. This is a branch of Bear river, 
which empties into the Salt lake, or tc lake 
Bonnerville,” as it has been lately named, for 
what reason, I know not. Our carnp here, is 
a beautiful and most delightful one. A large 
plain, like a meadow, of rich, waving grass, 
with a lovely little stream running through the 
midst — high hills capped with shapely cedars on 
two sides, and on the others an immense plain, 
with snow clad mountains in the distance. 
This being a memorable day, the liquor kegs 
were opened, and the men allowed an abun- 
dance. We, therefore, soon had a renewal 
of the coarse and brutal scenes of the rendez- 
vous. Some of the bacchanals called for a 
volley in honour of the day, and in obedience 
to the order some twenty or thirty “ happy” 
ones reeled into line, with their muzzles di- 
•rected to every point of the compass, and when 
the word “ fire” was given, we who were not 
“ happy” had to lie flat upon the ground to 
avoid the bullets which were careering through 
the camp. 
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In this little stream, the trout are more 
abundant than we have yet seen them. One 
of our sober men took, this afternoon, upwards 
of thirty pounds. These fish would probably 
average fifteen or sixteen inches in length, and 
weigh three quarters of a pound j occasionally, 
however, a much larger one is seen. 

5th . — We travelled about twenty miles this 
day, over a country abounding in lofty hills, 
and early in the afternoon arrived on Bear 
river, and encamped. This is a fine stream of 
about one hundred and fifty feet in width, 
with a moveable sandy bottom. The grass is 
dry and poor, the willow abounds along the 
banks, and at a distance, marks the course of 
the stream, which meanders through an allu- 
vial plain of four to six miles in width. At 
the distance of about one hundred miles from 
this point, the Bear river enters the Salt lake, 
a large body of salt water, without outlet, in 
which there is so large an island, as to afford 
streams of fresh water for goats and other ani- 
_ mals living upon it. 

On the next day we crossed the river, which 
we immediately left to avoid a great bend, and 
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passed over some lofty ranges of hills, and 
through the rugged and stony valleys between 
them ; the wind was blowing a gale, and clouds 
of dust were flying in our faces, so that at 
the end of the day, our - countenances were 
disguised, as they were on the plains of the 
Platte. The march to-day has been a most 
laborious and fatiguing one, both for man and 
beast ; we have travelled steadily from morn- 
ing till night, not stopping at noon ; our poor 
horses’ feet are becoming very much worn and 
sore, and when at length, we struck Bear river 
again and encamped, the wearied animals re- 
fused to eat, stretching themselves upon the 
ground and falling asleep from very exhaustion. 

' Trout, grayling, and a kind of char are very 
abundant here — the first very large. The 
next day we travelled but twelve miles, it 
being impossible to urge our worn-out horses 
farther. Near our camp this evening we 
found some large gooseberries and currants, 
and made a hearty meal upon them. They 
were, to us, peculiarly delicious. We have 
lately been living entirely upon dried buffalo. 
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without vegetables or bread ; even this is now 
failing us, and we are upon short allowance. 
Game is very scarce, our hunters cannot find 
any, and our Indians have killed but two 
buffalo for several days. Of this small stock, 
they would not spare us a mouthful, so it is 
probable we shall soon be hungry. 

The alluvial plain here presents many unequi- 
vocal evidences of volcanic action, being thickly 
covered with masses of lava, and high walls 
and regular columns of basalt appear in many 
places. • The surrounding country is composed, 
as usual, of high hills and narrow, stony val- 
leys between them ; the hills are thickly co- 
vered with a growth of small cedars, but on 
the plain, nothing flourishes but the everlast- 
ing wormwood, or sage as it is here called. 

Our encampment on the 8th, was near 
what are called the “ White-clay pits,” still 
’ on Bear river. The soil is soft chalk, white 
and tenacious j and in the vicinity are several 
springs of strong supercarbonated water, which 
bubble up with all the activity of artificial 
fountains. The taste was very agreeable and 
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refreshing, resembling Sarratoga water, but 
not so saline. The whole plain to the hills, 
is covered with little mounds formed of cal- 
careous sinter, having depressions on their 
summits, from which once issued streams of 
water. The extent of these eruptions, at 
some former period, must have been very 
great. At about half a mile distant, is an 
eruptive thermal spring of the temperature 
of 90°, ^pd near this, is an opening in the earth 
from which a stream of gas issues without 
water. 

In a thicket of common red cedars, near our 
camp, I found and procured several specimens 
of two beautiful and rare birds which I had 
never before seen — the Lewis’ woodpecker and 
Clark’s crow, (. Picus torquatua and Corvus 
columbianus.) 

We remained the whole of the following 
day in camp to recruit our horses, and a good* 
opportunity was thus afforded me of inspecting 
all the curiosities of this wonderful region, 
and of procuring some rare $md valuable spe- 
cimens of birds. Three of our hunters sallied 
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forth in pursuit of several buffalo whose tracks 
had been observed by some of the men, and 
we were overjoyed to see them return, in the 
evening, loaded with the meat and marrow 
bones of two animals which they had killed. 

We saw here the whooping crane, and white 
pelican which are numerous ; and in the small 
streams near the bases of the hills, the com- 
mon canvass-back duck, shoveller, and black 
duck, (Anas obscura,) were feeding thejj young. 

We were this evening visited by Mr. Tho- 
mas McKay,* and Indian trader of some note 
in the mountains. He is a step-son of Dr. 
McLaughlin, the chief factor at Fort Van- 
couver, on the Columbia, and the leader of a 
party of Canadians and Indians, now on a hunt 


* This is the son of Mr. Alexander McKay, who was 
massacred by the Indians of the N.W. coast on board the 
ship €t Tonquin,” an account of which is given in Irving’s 
“ Astoria.'* I have often heard McKay speak of the tragi- 
cal fate of his parent, and with the bitter animosity and love 
of revenge inherited from his Indian mother, I have heard 
him declare that he will yet be known on the coast as the 
avenger of blood. 
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in the vicinity. This party is at present in oar 
rear, and Mr. McKay has advanced in order 
to join us, and keep us company until we 
reach Portneuf river, where we intend building 
a fort. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Rough and arid country — Meeting with Captain Bonne- 
ville’s party — Captains Stewart and Wyeth’s visit to* the 
lodge of the “ bald chief **— Blackfoot river — Adventure 
with a grizzly bear— Death of “Zip Koon”— Young 
grizzly bears and buffalo calves — A Blackfqot Indian — 
Dangerous experiment of McKay — The three “ Tetons” — 
Large trout — Departure of our Indian companions — Sho- 
shone river — Site of u Fort Hall” — Preparations for a 
buffalo hunt — Departure of the hunting camp— A false 
alarm— Blackfeet Indians — Their ferocity — Requisites of 
a mountain- man — Good fare and good appetites — An ex- 
periment— Grizzly bears. 

10th. — We were moving early this morning : 
our horses were very much recruited, and 
seemed as eager as their masters to travel on. 
It is astonishing how &>on a horse revives, 
and overcomes the lassitude consequent upon 
fatigue, when he is allowed a day’s rest upon 
tolerable pasture. Towards noon, however, 
after encountering the rough lava-strewn plain 
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for a few hours, they became sufficiently so- 
bered to desist from all unnecessary curvetting 
and prancing, and settled down into a very 
matter-of-fact trudge, better suited to the 
country and to the work which they have yet 
to do. 

Soon after we left, we crossed one of the 

*■ 

high and stony hills by which our late camp 
is surrounded ; then making a gentle descent, 

we came to a beautiful and very fertile plain. 

. . • 

This is, however, very different from the gene- 
ral face, of the country ; in a short -time, after 
passing over the rich prairie, the same dry 
aridity and depauperation prevailed, which is 
almost universal west of the mountains. On 
the wide plain, we observed large sunken 
spots, some of them of great extent, surrounded 
by walls of lava, indicating the existence, at 
some very . ancient date, of active craters. On 
the side of the hills are high walls of lava and 

basaltic dykes, and many large and dark caves 

0 

are formed by the juxtaposition of the enor- 
mous masses. 

Early in the afternoon, we passed a large 
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party of white men, encamped on the lava 
plain near one of the small streams. Horses 
were tethered all around, and men were lolling 
about playing games of cards, and loitering 
through the camp, as though at a loss for em- 
ployment. We soon ascertained it to be 
Captain Bonneville’s company resting after 
the fatigues of a long march. Mr. Wyeth and 
Captain Stewart visited the lodge of the “ bald 
chief,’* and our party proceeded on its march. 
The difficulties of the route seemed to in- 
crease as we progressed, until at length, we 
found ourselves wedged in among huge blocks 
of lava and columns of basalt, and were forced, 
most reluctantly, to retrace our steps for 
several miles, over the impediments which we 
had hoped we were leaving for ever behind us. 
We had nearly, reached Bonneville’s camp 
again, when Captains Wyeth and Stewart 
joined us, and we struck into another path 
which proved more tolerable. Wyeth gave 
us a rather amusing account of his visit to the 
worthy captain. He and Captain Stewart 
were received very kindly by the veteran, and 
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every delicacy the lodge afforded was brought 
forth to do them honour. Among the rest, was 
some metheglin or diluted alcohol sweetened 
with honey, which the good host had con- 
cocted; this dainty beverage was set before 
them, and the thirsty guests were not slow in 
taking advantage of the invitation so oblig- 
ingly given. Draught after draught disap- 
peared down the throats of the visiters, until 
the anxious, but still complaisant captain, 
began to grow uneasy. 

‘ fc I beg you will help yourselves, gentle- 
men,” said the host, with smile which he 
intended to express the utmost urbanity, but 
which, in spite of himself, had a certain ghast- 
liness about it. 

“ Thank you, sir, we will do so freely/’ re- 
plied the two worthies, and away went the 
metheglin as before. 

Cup after cup was drained, until the hollow 
sound of the keg indicated that its contents 
were nearly exhausted, when the company 
rose, and thanking the kind host for his noble 
entertainment, were bowed out of the tent with 
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all the polite formality which the accomplished 
captain knows so well how to assume. 

Towards evening, we struck Blackfoot river, 
a small, sluggish, stagnant stream, heading . 
with the waters of a rapid rivulet passed yes- 
terday, which empties into the Bear river. 
This stream passes in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, through a valley of about six miles 
in width, covered with quagmires, through 
which we had great difficulty in making our 
way. As we approached our encampment, 
near a small grove of willows, on the margin 
of the river, a tremendous grizzly bear rushed 
out upon us. Our horses ran wildly in every 
direction, snorting with terror, and became 
nearly unmanageable. Several balls were in- 
stantly fired into him, but they only seemed 
to increase his fury. After spending a mo- 
ment in rending each wound, their invariable 
practice, he selected the person who hap- 
pened to be nearest, and darted after him, but 
before he proceeded far, he was sure to be 
stopped again by a ball from another quarter. 
In this way he was driven about amongst us 
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for perhaps fifteen minutes, at times so near 
some of the horses, that he received several 
severe kicks from them. One of the pack 
horses was fairly fastened upon by the terrific 
"claws of the brute, and in the terrified animal’s 
efforts to escape the dreaded gripe, the pack 
and saddle were broken to pieces and disen- 
gaged. One of our mules also lent him a kick 
in the head while pursuing it up an adjacent 
hill, which sent him rolling to the bottom. 
Here he was finally brought to a stand. 

The poor animal was so completely sur- 
rounded by enemies, that he became bewilder- 
ed. He raised himself upon his hind feet, 
standing almost* erect, his mouth partly open, 
and from his protruding tongue, the blood fell 
fast in drops. While in this position, he 
received about six more balls, each of which 
made him reel. At last, as in complete despe- 
ration, he dashed into the water, and swam 
several yards with astonishing strength and 
agility, the guns cracking at him constantly ; 
but he was not to proceed far. Just then, 
Richardson, who had been absent, rode up, 
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and fixing his deadly aim upon him, fired a 
ball into the back of his head, which killed him 
instantly. The strength of four men was re- 
quired to drag the ferocious brute from the 
water, and upon examining his body, he was* 
found completely riddled ; there did not ap- 
pear to be four inches of his shaggy person, 
from the hips upward, that had not received a 
ball. There must have been, at least, thirty 
shots made at him, and probably few missed 
him; yet such was his tenacity of life, that I 
have no doubt he would have succeeded in 
crossing the river, but for the last shot in the 
brain. He would probably weigh, at the least, 
six hundred pounds, and was about the height 
of an ordinary steer. The spread of the foot, 
laterally, was ten inches, and the claws mea- 
sured seven inches in length. This animal 
was remarkably lean ; when in good condition, 
he would, doubtless, much exeeed in weight the 
estimate I have given. Richardson, and two 
other hunters, in company, killed two in the 
course of the afternoon, and saw several 
others. ■ 
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This evening, our pet antelope, poor little 
“ Zip Koon,” met with a serious accident. 
The mule on which he rode got her feet fas- 
tened in some lava blocks, and, in the struggle 
to extricate herself, fell violently on the pointed 
fragments. One of the delicate legs of our favour- 
ite was broken, and he was otherwise so bruised 
and hurt, that, from sheer mercy, we ordered 
him to be killed. We had hoped to be able 
to take him to the fort which we intend build- 
ing on the Fortneuf river, where he could have 
been comfortably cared for. This is the only 
pet wc have had in the camp, which continued 
with us for more than a few days. 

We have sometimes taken young grizzly 
bears, but these little fellows, even when not 
larger than puppies, are so cross and snappish, 
that it is dangerous to handle them, and we 
could never become attached to any animal so 
ungentle, and, therefore, young u Ephraim,” to 
give him his mountain cognomen, generally 
meets with but little mercy from us when his 
evil genius throws him in our way. 

The young buffalo calf is also very often 

(i 
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taken, and if removed from the mother and 
out of sight of the herd, he will follow the 
camp as steadily as a dog ; but his propensity 
for keeping close to the horses’ heels, often 
gets him into trouble, as he meets with more 
kicks than caresses from them. He is consi- 
dered an interloper, and treated *accordingly. 
The bull calf of a month or two old, is some- 
times rather difficult to manage ; he shows no 
inclination to follow the camp, like the younger 
ones, and requires to be dragged along by main 
force. At such times, he watches for a good 
opportunity, and before his captor is aware of 
what is going on, he receives a butt from the 
clumsy head of the intractable little brute, 
which, in most cases, lays him sprawling upon 
the ground. 

I had an adventure of this sort a few days 
before we arrived at the rendez-vous. I cap- 
tured a large bull calf, and with, considerable 
difficulty, managed to drag him into the camp, 
by means of a rope noosed around his neck, 
and made fast to the high pommel of my sad- 
dle. Here I attached him firmly, by a cord, to 
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a stake driven into the ground, and considered 
him secure. In a few minutes, however, he 
succeeded in breaking his fastenings, and away 
he scoured out of the camp. I lost no time in 
giving chase, and although I fell flat into a 
ditch, and afforded no little amusement to our 
people thereby, I soon overtook him, and was 
about seizing the stranded rope, which was 
still around his neck, when to my surprise, the 
little animal showed fight ; he came at me with 
all his force, and dashing his head into my 
breast, bore me to the ground in a twinkling. 
I, however, finally succeeded in recapturing 
him, and led and pushed him back into the 
camp ; but I could make nothing of him — his 
stubbornness would neither yield to severity 
or kindness, and the next morning I loosed 
him, and let him go. 

1 1 1 h . — On ascending a hill this morning. 
Captain Wyeth, who was at the head of the 
company, suddenly espied an Indian stealing 
cautiously along the summit, and evidently 
endeavouring to conceal himself. Captain W. 
directed the attention of McKay to the crouch- 

h 2 
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ing figure, who, the moment he caught a 
glimpse of him, exclaimed, in tones of joyful 

astonishment, a a Blackfoot, by !” and 

clapping spurs to his horse, tore up the hill 
with the most frantic eagerness, with his rifle 
poised in his hand ready for a shot. The 
Indian disappeared over the hill like a lightning 
Hash, and in another second, McKay was also 
out of sight, and we could hear the rapid clat- 
ter of his horse’s hoofs in hot pursuit after the 
fugitive. When we arrived at the hill top, 
McKay was gone, but we saw the track of his 
horse passing down the side of it, and we 
traced him into a dense thicket about a quarter 
of a mile distant. Several of our hardy fellows 
entered this thicket, and beat about for some 
time in various directions, but nothing could 
they see either of McKay or the Indian. 

In the meantime, the party passed on, and 
my apprehensions were fast settling into a 
certainty that our bold companion had found 
the death he had so rashly courted, when I 
was inexpressibly relieved by hearing the 
crackling of the bushes near, which was imme- 
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diately followed by the appearance of the 
missing man himself. He was in an excessively 
bad humour, and grumbled audibly about the 
“ Blackfoot rascal getting off in that cowardly 
fashion,” without at all heeding the congratula- 
tions, which I was showering upon him, for his 
almost miraculous escape. He was evidently 
not aware of having been peculiarly exposed, 
and was regretting, like the hunter who loses 
his game by a sudden shift of wind, that his 
human prey had escaped him. 

The appearance of this Indian is a proof that 
others are lurking near; and if the party hap- 
pens to be large, they may give us some trou- 
ble. We are now in a part of the country 
which is almost constantly infested by the 
Blackfeet; we have seen for several mornings 
past, the tracks of moccasins around our camp, 
and not unfrequently the prints of unshod 
horses, so that we know we are narrowly 
watched ; and the slumbering of one of the 
guard, or the slightest appearance of careless- 
ness in the conduct of the camp, may bring 
the savages whooping upon us like demons. 
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Our encampment, this evening, is on one of 
the head branches of the Blackfoot river, from 
which we can see the three remarkable conic 
summits, known by the name of the ft Three 
Butes ” or “ Tetons ” Near these- flow the 
Portneuf, or south branch of Snake or Lewis’ 
river. Here is to be another place of rest, 
and we look forward to it with pleasure, both 
on our own account, and on that of our wearied 
horses. 

1 2th . — In the afternoon we made a camp on 
Ross’ creek, a small branch of Snake river. 
The pasture is better than we have had for 
two weeks, and the stream contains an abun- 
dance of excellent trout. Some* of these are 
enormous, and very fine eating. They bite 
eagerly at a grasshopper or minnow, but the 
largest fish are shy, and the sportsman re- 
quires to be carefully concealed in order to 
take them. We have here none of the fine 
tackle, jointed rods, reels, and silkworm gut of 
the accomplished city sportsman ; we have 
only a piece of common cord, and a hook 
seized on with half-hitches, with a willow rod 
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cut on the banks of the stream ; but with this 
rough equipment we take as many trout as 
we wish, and who could do more, even with 
all the curious contrivances of old Izaac Wal- 
ton or Christopher North ? 

The band of Indians which kept company 

with us from the rendez-vous, left us yesterday, 

and fell back to join Captain Bonneville’s 

party, which is travelling on behind. We do 

not regret their absence ; for although they 

added strength to our band, and would have 
♦ 

been useful in case of an attack from the 
Black feet, yet they added very materially to 
our cares, and gave us some trouble by their 
noise, confusion, and singing at night. 

On the 14tli, we travelled but about six 
miles, when a halt was called, and we pitched 
our tents upon the banks of the noble Sho- 
shone or Snake river. It seems now, as 
though we were really nearing the western 
extremity of our vast continent. We are now 
on a stream which pours its waters directly 
into the Columbia, and we can form some idea 
of the great Oregon river, by the beauty and 
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magnitude of its tributary. Soon after we 
stopped. Captain W., Richardson, and two 
others left us to seek for a suitable spot for 
building a fort, and in the evening they re- 
turned, with the information, that an excellent 
and convenient place had been pitched upon, 
about five miles from our present encampment. 
On their route, they killed a buffalo, which 
they left at the side of the fort, suitably pro- 
tected from wolves, &c. This is very pleasing 
intelligence to us, as our stock of dried meat 
is almost exhausted, and for several days past 
we have been depending almost exclusively 
upon fish. 

The next morning we moved early, and 
soon arrived at our destined camp. This is 
a fine large plain on the south side of the 
Portneuf, with an abundance of excellent grass 
and rich soil. The opposite side of the river 
is thickly covered with large timber of cotton- 
wood and willow, with a dense undergrowth 
of the same, intermixed with service-berry and 
currant bushes. 

Most of the men were immediately put to 
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work, felling trees, making horse-pens, and 
preparing the various requisite materials for 
the building, while others were ordered to get 
themselves in readiness for a start on the back 
track, in order to make a hunt, and procure 
meat for the camp. To this party, I have 
attached myself, and all my leisure time to-day 
is employed in preparing for it. 

Our number will be twelve, and each man 
will lead a mule with a pack-saddle, in order to 
bring in the meat that we may kill. Richard- 
son is the principal of this party, and Mr. 
Ashworth has also consented to join us, so 
that I hope we shall have an agreeable trip. 
There will be but little hard work to perform ; . 
our men are mostly of the best, and no rum or 
cards are allowed. 

July 167/*. — Our little hunting party of 
twelve men, rode out of the encampment 
this morning at a brisk trot, which gait was 
continued until we arrived at our late encamp- 
ment on Ross’ creek, having gone about thirty 
miles. Here we came to a halt, and made a 
hearty meal on a buffalo which we had just 

h 3 
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killed. While we were eating, a little Welsh- 
man, whom we had stationed outside our camp 
to watch the horses, came running to us out of 
breath, crying in a terrified falsetto “ Indians , 
Indians /” In a moment every man was on 
his feet, and his gun in his hand j the horses 
were instantly surrounded, by Richardson’s 
direction, and driven into the bushes, and we 
Were preparing ourselves for the coming strug- 
gle, when our hunter peering out of the thick 
copse to mark the approach of the enemy, 
burst at once into a loud laugh, and muttering 
something about a Welsh coward, stepped 
boldly from his place of concealment, and told 
us to follow him. 

When we had done so, we perceived the 
band approaching steadily, and it seemed 
warily, along the path directly in our front. 
Richardson said something to them in an un- 
known tongue, which immediately brought 
several of the strangers towards us at full 
gallop. One of these was a Canadian, as his 
peculiar physiognomy, scarlet sash, and hat 
ribbons of gaudy colours, clearly proved, and 
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the two who accompanied him, were Indians. 
These people greeted us with great cordiality, 
the more so, perhaps, as they had supposed, 
on seeing the smoke from our fire, that we 
were a band of Blackfeet, and that, therefore, 
there was no alternative for them but to fight. 
While we were conversing, the whole party, 
of about thirty, came up, and.it needed but o 
glance at the motley group of tawdrily dressed 
hybrid boys, and blanketted Indians, to con- 
vince us that this Vas McKay’s company 
travelling on to join him at Fort Hall. 

They inquired anxiously about their leader, 
and seemed pleased on being informed that 
he was so near ; the prospect of a few days’ 
rest at the fort, and the regale by which their 
arrival was sure to be commemorated, acted 
upon the spirits of the mercurial young half- 
breeds, like the potent liquor which they ex- 
pected soon to quaff in company with the 
kindred souls who were waiting to receive 
them. 

They all seemed hungry, and none required 
a second invitation to join us at our half- 
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finished meal. The huge masses of savoury 
fleece meat, hump-ribs, and side-ribs disap- 
peared, and were polished with wonderful 
dispatch; the Canadians ate like half-famished 
wolves, and the sombre Indians, although 
slower and more sedate in their movements, 
were very little behind their companions 
in the agreeable .process of mastication. 

The next day, we rode thirty-four miles, and 
encamped on a pretty little stream, fringed 
with willows, running through the midst of a 
large plain. Within a few miles, we saw a 
small herd of buffalo, and six of our company 
left the camp for a hunt. In an hour, two of 
them returned, bringing the meat of one ani- 
mal. We all commenced work immediately, 
cutting it in thin slices, and hanging it on the 
bushes to dry. By sunset, our work was 
finished, and soon after dark, the remaining 
hunters came in, bringing the best parts of 
three more. This will give us abundance of 
work for to-morrow, when the hunters will go 
out again. 

Richardson and Sansbury mention having 
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seen several Blackfeet Indians to-day, who, on 
observing them, ran rapidly away, and, as usual, 
concealed themselves in the bushes. We are now 
certain that our worst enemies are around us, 
and that they are only waiting for a favourable 
time and opportunity to make an attack. 
They are not here for nothing, and have 
probably been dogging us, and reconnoitering 
our outposts, so that the greatest caution and 
watchfulness will be required to prevent a 
surprise. We are but a small company, and 
there may be, at this very moment, hundreds 
within hearing of our voices. 

The Blackfoot is a sworn and determined 
foe to all white men, and he has often been 
heard to declare that he would rather hang 
the scalp of a “ pale face” to his girdle, than 
kill a buffalo to prevent his starving. 

The hostility of this dreaded tribe is, and 
has for years been, proverbial. They are, 
perhaps, the only Indians who do not fear the 
power, and who refuse to acknowledge the 
superiority, of the white man j and though so 
often beaten in conflicts with them, even by 
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their own mode of warfare, and generally with 
numbers vastly inferior, their indomitable cou- 
rage and perseverance still urges them on to 
renewed attempts j and if a single scalp is 
taken, it is considered equal to a great victory, 
and is hailed as a presage of future and more 
extensive triumphs. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that this 
determined hostility does not originate solely 
in savage malignity, or an abstract thirst for 
the bloocl of white men ; it is fomented and 
kept alive from year to year by incessant pro- 
vocatives on the part of white hunters, trap- 
pers and traders, who are at best but intruders 
on the rightful domains of the red man of the 
wilderness. Many a night have I sat at the 
camp-fire, and listened to the recital of bloody 
and ferocious scenes, in which the narrators 
were the actors, and the poor Indians the 
victims, and I have felt my blood tingle with 
shame, and boil with indignation, to hear the 
diabolical acts applauded by those for whose 
amusement they were related. Many a pre- 
cious villain, and merciless marauder, was 
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made by these midnight tales of rapine, mur- 
der and robbery : many a stripling, in whose 
tender mind the seeds of virtue and honesty 
had never germinated, burned for an oppor- 
tunity of loading his pack-horse with the beaver 
skins of some solitary Blackfoot trapper, who 
was to be murdered and despoiled of the 
property he had acquired by weeks, and per- 
haps months, of toil and danger. 

Acts of this kind are by no means unfre- 
quent, and the subjects of this sort of atrocity 
are not always the poor and despised Indians: 
white men themselves often fall by the hands 
of their companions, when by good fortune and 
industry they have succeeded in loading their 
horses with fur. The fortunate trapper is 
treacherously murdered by one who has eaten 
from the same dish and drank from the same 
cup, and the homicide returns triumphantly to 
his camp with his ill-gotten property. If his 
companion be inquired for, the answer is that 
some days ago they parted company, and he 
will probably soon join them. 

The poor man never returns — no one goes 
to search for him — he is soon forgotten, or is 
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onty remembered by one more steadfast than 
the rest, who seizes with avidity the first op- 
portunity which is afforded, of murdering an 
unoffending Indian in revenge for the death of 
his friend. 

On the 20th, we moved our camp to a spot 
about twelve miles distant, where Richardson, 
with two other hunters, stopped yesterday and 
spent the night. They had killed several 
buffalo here,, and were busily engaged in pre- 
paring the meat When we joined them. They 
gave us a meal of excellent cow’s flesh, and 
I thought I never had eaten anything so de- 
licious. Hitherto we have had only the bulls 
which are at this season poor and rather unsa- 
vory, but now we are feasting upon the best 
food in the world . 

It is true we have nothing but meat and 
good cold water, but this is all we desire : we 
have excellent appetites, no dyspepsia, clear 
heads, sharp ears, and high spirits, and what 
more does a man require to make him 
happy ? 

We rise in the morning with the sun, stir 
up our fires, and roast our breakfast, eating 
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usually from one to two pounds of meat at 
a morning meal. At ten o’clock we lunch, 
dine at two, sup at five, and lunch at eight, 
and during the night-watch commonly pro- 
vide ourselves with two or three “ hump 
ribs” and a marrow bone, to furnish em- 
ployment and keep the drowsy god at a dis- 
tance. 

Our present camp is a beautiful one. A 
rich and open plain of luxuriant grass, dotted 
with buffalo in all directions, a high pictu- 
resque hill in front, and a lovely stream of cold 
mountain-water flowing at our feet. On the 
borders of this stream, as usual, is a dense 
belt of willows, and under the shade of these, 
we sit and work by day, and sleep soundly at 
night. Our meat is now dried upon scaffolds 
constructed of old timber which we find in 
great abundance upon the neighbouring hill. 
We keep a fire going constantly, and when the 
meat is sufficiently dried, it is piled on the 
ground, preparatory to being baled. 

21 st . — The buffalo appear even more nume- 
rous than when we came, and much less sus- 
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picious than common. The bulls frequently 
pass slowly along within a hundred yards 
of us, and toss their shaggy and frightful 
looking heads as though to warn us against 
attacking or approaching them. 

Towards evening, to-day, I walked out with 
my gun, in the direction of one of these 
prowling monsters, and the ground in his 
vicinity being covered densely with bushes, I 
determined to approach as near him as pos- 
sible, in order to try the efficacy of a ball 
planted directly in the centre of the forehead. 
1 had heard of this experiment having been 
tried without success, and I wished to ascertain 
the truth for myself. 

“ Taking the wind” of the animal, as it is 
called — that is, keeping to leeward, so that my 
approach could not be perceived by communi- 
cating a taint to the air — I crawled on my hands 
and knees with the utmost caution towards 
my victim. The unwieldy brute was quietly 
and unsuspiciously cropping the herbage, and 
I had arrived to within ten feet of him, when 
a sudden flashing of the eye, and an impatient 
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motion, told me that I was observed. He 
raised his enormous head, and looked around 
him, and so truly terrible and grand did he 
appear, that I must confess, (in your ear,) I 
felt awed, almost frightened, at the task 1 had 
undertaken But I had gone too far to re- 
treat ; so, raising my gun, I took deliberate aim 
at the bushy centre of the forehead, and fired. 
The monster shook his head, pawed up the 
earth with his hoofs, and making a sudden 
spring, accompanied by a terrific roar, turned 
to make his escape. 

At this instant, the ball from the second 
barrel penetrated his vitals, and he measured 
his huge length upon the ground. In a few 
seconds he was dead. Upon examining the 
head, and cutting away the enormous mass of 
matted hair and skin which enveloped the 
skull, my large bullet of twenty to the pound, 
was found completely flattened against the 
bone, having carried with it, through the in- 
terposing integument, a considerable portion • 
of the coarse hair, but without producing the 
smallest fracture. I was satisfied ; and taking 
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the tongue, the hunter’s perquisite, I returned 
to my companions. 

This evening, the roaring of the bulls in the 
gang near us is terrific, and these sounds are 
mingled with the howling of large packs of 
wolves, which regularly attend upon them, 
and the hoarse screaming of hundreds of ravens 
flying over head. The dreaded grizzly bear 
is also quite common in this neighbourhood; 
two have just been seen in some bushes near, 
and they visit our camp almost every night, 
attracted by the piles of meat which are heaped 
all around us. The first intimation we have of 
his approach is a great grunt or snort, unlike 
any sound 1 ever heard, but much more queru- 
lous than fierce ; then we hear the scraping 
and tramping of his huge feet, and the snuffing 
of his nostrils, as the savory scent of the meat 
is wafted to them. He approaches nearer and 
nearer, with a stealthy and fearful pace, 

but just as he is about to accomplish the 

♦ 

, object of his visit, he suddenly stops short ; 
the snuffing is repeated at long and trem- 
bling intervals, and if the slightest motion 
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is then made by one of the party, away 
goes “ Ephraim like a cowardly burglar 
as he is, and we hear no more of him that 
night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Visit of a Nez Pcrc6 Indian — Adventure with a grizzly bear 
— Hunter’s anecdotes— Homeward bound — Accident from 
gunpowder — Arrival at u Fort Hall 1 ’— A salute — Emacia- 
tion of some of the party frlhn low diet— Mr. McKay’s 
company— Buffalo lodges— Progress of the building— Ef- 
fects of judicious training — Indian worship — A “ Camp 
Meeting*' — Mr. Jason Lee, a favourite — A fatal accident 
and a burial — Departure of Mr* McKay’s party — Captain 
Stewart, and the missionaries. 

On the 23rd, a Nez Perc£ Indian, belonging 
to Mr. McKay’s company, visited us. He is 
one of several hunters who have been sent 
from the fort on the same Errand as ourselves. 
This was a middle aged man, with a counte- 
nance in which shrewdness or cunning, and 
complaisance, appeared singularly blended. 
But his person was a perfect wonder, and 
would have served admirably for the study 
of a sculptor. The form was perfection itself. 
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The lower limbs were entirely naked, and the 
upper part of the person was only covered 
by a short checked shirt. Ilis blanket lay 
by his side as he sat with us, and was used 
only while moving. \ I could not but admire 
the ease with which the man squatted on his 
haunches immediately as he alighted, and 
the position both of body and limbs was one 
that, probably, no white man unaccustomed 
to it, could have endured for many minutes 
together. The attitude, and indeed the whole 
figure was graceful and easy in the extreme ; 
and on criticising his person, one was for- 
cibly reminded of the Apollo Belvidere. His 
only weapons were a short bow and half 
a dozen arrows, a scalping knife and toma- 
hawk ; with these, however, weak and inef- 
ficient as they seemed, he had done good 
service, every arrow being smeared with blood 
to the feathers. He told Richardson that he 
and his three or four companions had killed 
about sixty buffalo, and that now, having meat 
enough, they intended to return to their camp 


to-morrow. 
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This afternoon I observed a large flock of 
wild geese passing over; and upon watching 
them, perceived that they alighted about a 
mile and a half from us, where I knew there 
was a lake. Concluding that a little change 
of diet might be agreeable, I sallied forth with 
my gun across the plain in quest of the birds. 
I soon arrived at a thick copse of willow and 
current bushes, which skirted the water, and 
was about entering, when I heard a sort 
of angry growl or grunt directly before me — 
and instantly after, saw ‘a grizzly bear of the 
largest kind erect himself upon his hind feet 
within a dozen yards of me, his savage eyes 
glaring with horrible malignity, his mouth 
wide open, and his tremendous paws raised 
as though ready to descend upon me. 

For a moment, I thought my hour had 
come, and that I was fated to die an inglo- 
rious death away from my friends and my 
kindred ; but after waiting a moment in ago- 
nizing suspense, and the bear showing no 
inclination to advance, my lagging courage 
returned, and cocking both barrels of my gun, 
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and presenting it as steadily as my nerves 
would allow, full at the shaggy breast of the 
creature, I retreated slowly backwards. Bruin 
evidently had no notion of braving gunpowder, 
but I did not know whether, like a dog, if 
the enemy retreated he would not yet give 
me a chase $ so when I had placed about a 
hundred yards between us, I wheeled about 
and flew, rather than ran, across the plain 
towards the camp. Several times during this 
run for life, as I considered it, did I fancy 
that I heard the bear at my heels ; and not 
daring to look over my shoulder to ascertain 
the fact, I only increased my speed, until the 
camp was nearly gained, when, from sheer 
exhaustion I relaxed my efforts, fell flat upon 
the ground, and looked behind me. The 

whole space between me and the copse was 
untenanted, and I was forced to acknowledge, 
with a feeling strongly allied to shame, that 
my fears alone had represented the bear in 
chase of me. 

When I arrived in camp, and told my break- 
neck adventure to the men, our young com- 
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panion, Mr. Ashworth, expressed a wish to go 
and kill the bear, and requested the loan of 
my double-barrelled gun for this purpose. 
This I at first peremptorily refused, and the 
men, several of whom were experienced hun- 
ters, joined me in urging him not to attempt 
the rash adventure. At length, however, find- 
ing him determined on going, and that rather 
than remain, he would trust to his own single 
gun, I was finally induced to offer him mine, 
with a request — which I had hoped would 
check his daring spirit — that he would leave 
the weapon in a situation where I could readily 
find it; for after he had made one shot, be 
would never use a gun again. 

He seemed to heed our caution and advice 
but little ; and, with a dogged and determined 
air, took the way across the plain to the 
bushes, which we could see in the distance. 
I watched him for some time, until I saw him 
enter them, and then, with a sigh, that one so 
young and talented should be lost from 
amongst us, and a regret that we did not 
forcibly prevent his going, I sat myself down, 
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distressed and melancholy. We all listened 
anxiously to hear the report of the gun ; but 
no sound reaching our ears, we began to hope 
that he had failed in finding the animal, and 
in about fifteen minutes, to my inexpressible 
relief, we saw him emerge from the copse, 
and bend his steps slowly towards us. When 
he came in, he seemed disappointed, and 
somewhat angry. He said he had searched 
the bushes in every direction, and although he 
had found numerous foot prints, no bear was to 
be seen. It is probable that when I com- 
menced my retreat in one direction. Bruin made 
off in the other, and that although he was wil- 
ling to dispute the ground with me, and pre- 
vent my passing his lair, he was equally 
willing to back out of an engagement in which 
his fears suggested that he might come off the 
loser. 

This evening, as we sat around the camp 
fire, cozily wrapped in our blankets, some of 
our old hunters became garrulous, and we had 
several good te yarns” as a sailor would say. 
One told of his having been shot by a Black- 

i 2 
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foot Indian, who was disguised in the skin of 
an elk, and exhibited, with some little pride, a 
great cicatrix which disfigured his neck. Ano- 
ther gave us an interesting account of an at- 
tack made by the Cumanche Indians upon a 
party of Santa- Fee traders to which he had 
been attached. The white men, as is usual in 
general engagements with Indians, gained a 
signal victory, not, however, without the loss 
of several of their best hunters ; and the old 
man, who told the story — “ uncle John,” as 
he was usually called — shed tears at the recol- 
lection of the death of his friends ; and during 
that part of his narrative, was several times so 
much affected as to be unable to speak.* 

The best story, however, was one told by 
Richardson, of a meeting he once had with 
three Blackfeet Indians. He had been out 

* 1 have repeatedly observed these exhibitions of feeling 
in some of our people upon particular occasions, and I have 
been pleased with them, as they seemed to furnish an evi- 
dence, that amid all the mental sterility, and absence of 
moral rectitude, which is so deplorably prevalent, there yet 
lingers some kindliness of heart, some sentiments which are 
not wholly depraved. 
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alone hunting buffalo, and towards the end of 
the day was returning to the camp with his 
meat, when he heard the clattering of hoofs in 
the rear, and, upon looking back, observed three 
Indians in hot pursuit of him. 

He immediately discharged his cargo of meat 
to lighten his horse, and then urged the animal 
to his utmost speed, in an attempt to distance 
his pursuers. He soon discovered, however, 
that the enemy was rapidly gaining upon him, 
and that in a few minutes more he would be 
completely at their mercy, when he hit upon an 
expedient, as singular as it was bold and coura- 
geous. Drawing his long scalping knife from 
the sheath at his side, he plunged the keen 
weapon through his horse’s neck, and severed 
the spine. The animal dropped instantly dead, 
and the determined hunter, throwing himself 
behind the fallen carcass, waited calmly the 
approach of his sanguinary pursuers. In a 
few moments, one Indian was within range of 
the fatal rifle, and at its report, his horse gal- 
loped riderless over the plain. The remaining 
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two then thought to take him at advantage by 
approaching simultaneously on both sides of 
his rampart ; but one of them, happening to 
venture too near in order to be sure of his aim, 
was shot to the heart by the long pistol of the 
white man, at the very instant that the ball 
from the Indian's gun whistled harmlessly by. 
The third savage, being wearied of the danger- 
ous game, applied the whip vigorously to the 
flanks of his bbrse, and was soon out of sight, 
while Richardson set about collecting the tro- 
phies of his singular victory. 

He iaught the two Indians* horses ; moun- 
ted one, and loaded the other with the meat 
which he had discarded, and returned to his 
camp with two spare rifles, and a good stock of 
ammunition. 

On the morning of the 25th, we commenced 
baling up our meat in buffalo skins dried for 
the purpose. Each bale contains about a 
hundred pounds, of which a mule carries two ; 
and when we had finished, our twelve long- 
eared friends were loaded. Our limited term 
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of absence is now nearly expired, and we are 
anxious to return to the fort in order to pre- 
pare for the journey to the lower country. 

At about ten o’clock, we left our pleasant 
encampment, and bade adieu to the cold 
spring, the fat buffalo and grizzly bears, and 
urging our mules into their fastest walk, we 
jolted along with our provant towards the 
fort. 

In about an hour after, an unpleasant acci- 
dent happened to one of our men, named 
McCarey. He had been running a buffalo, and 
was about reloading the gun, which he had 
just discharged, when the powder in his horn 
was ignited by a burning wad remaining in the 
barrel j the horn was burst to fragments, the 
poor man dashed from his horse, and his face, 
neck and hands, burnt in a shocking manner. 
We applied, immediately, the simple remedies 
which our situation and the place afforded, 
and in the course of an hour he was some 
what relieved, and travelled on with us, though 
in considerable suffering. His eyes were en- 
tirely closed, the lids very much swollen, and 
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his long, flowing hair, patriarchal beard and 
eye-brows, had all vanished in smoke. It will 
be long ere he gets another such crop ! 

The weather here is generally uncomfortably 
warm, so much so, that we discard, while 
travelling, all such encumbrances as coats, 
neckcloths, &c., but the nights are excessively 
cold, ice often forming in the camp kettles, of 
the thickness of half an inch, or more. My 
custom has generally been to roll myself in 
my blanket at night, and use my large coat as 
a pillow $ but here the coat must be worn, and 
my saddle has to serve the purpose to whicli 
the coat is usually applied. 

We travelled, this day, thirty miles, and the 
next afternoon, at four o’clock, arrived at the 
fort. On the route we met three hunters 
whom Captain W. had sent to kill game for 
the camp. They informed us that all hands 
had been for several days on short allowance, 
and were very anxious for our return. 

When we came in sight of the fort, we gave 
them a mountain salute, each man firing his 
gun in quick succession. They did not expect 
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us until to-morrow, and the firing aroused them 
instantly. In a very few minutes, a score of 
men were armed and mounted, and dashing out 
to give battle to the advancing Indians, as they 
thought us. The general supposition was, that 
their little hunting party had been attacked by 
a band of roving 131ackfeet, and they made 
themselves ready for the rescue in a space of 
time that did them great credit. 

It was, perhaps, “ bad medicine,'* to use the 
mountain phrase, to fire a salute at all, inas* 
much as it excited some unnecessary alarm, but 
it had the good effect to remind them that 
danger might be near when they least expected 
it, and afforded them an opportunity of show- 
ing the promptness and alacrity with which 
they could meet and brave it. 

Our people were all delighted to see us 
arrive, and I could perceive many a longing and 
eager gaze cast upon the well-filled bales, as 
our mules swung their little bodies through 
the camp. My companion, Mr. N., had be- 
come so exceedingly thin that I should scarcely 
have known him j and upon my expressing 

i 3 
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surprise at the great change in his appearance, 
he heaved a sigh of inanity, and remarked 
that I “ would have been as thin as he, if I had 
lived on old Ephraim for two weeks, and short 
allowance of that.’’ I found, in truth, that 
the whole camp' had been subsisting, during 
our absence, on little else than two or three 
grizzly bears which had been killed in the 
neighbourhood ; and with a complacent glance 
at my own rotund and cow-fed person, I 
wished my poor friend better luck for the 
future. 

We found Mr. McKay’s company encamped 
on the bank of the river within a few hundred 
yards of our tents. It consists of thirty men, 
thirteen of whom are Indians, Nez Perces, 
Chinooks and Kayouse, with a few squaws. 
The remainder are French-Canadians, and 
half-breeds. Their lodges — of which there 
are several — are of a conical form, composed 
of ten long poles, the lower ends of which are 
pointed and driven into the ground ; the "upper 
blunt, and drawn together at tlie top by thongs. 
Around these poles, several dressed buffalo 
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skins, sewed together, are stretched, a hole 
being left on one side for entrance. 

These are the kind of lodges universally 
used by the mountain Indians while travel- 
ling: they are very comfortable and commo- 
dious, and a squaw, accustomed to it, will erect 
and prepare one for the reception of her hus- 
band, while he is removing the trapping from 
his horse. I have seen an expert Indian 
woman stretch a lodge in half the time that 
was required by four white men to perform 
the same operation with another in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

At the fort, affairs look prosperous: the 
stockade is finished $ two bastions have been 
erected, and the work is singularly good, con- 
sidering the scarcity of proper building tools. 
The house will now soon fee habitable, and the 
structure can then be completed at leisure, by 
men who will be left here in charge, while the 
party travels on to its destination, the Co- 
lumbia. 

On the evening of the 26 th, Captain W. 
Mr. Nuttall and myself supped with Mr. 
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McKay in his lodge. I am much pleased with 
this gentleman : he unites the free, frank and 
open manners of the mountain man, with the 
grace and affability of the Frenchman. But 
above all, I admire the order, decorum, and 
strict subordination which exists among his 
men, so different from what I have been ac- 
customed to see in parties composed of Ame- 
ricans. Mr. McKay assures me that he had 
considerable difficulty in bringing his men to 
the state in which they now are. The free and 
fearless Indian was particularly difficult to sub- 
due ; but steady, determined perseverance, and 
bold measures, aided by a rigid self-example, 
made them as clay in his hand, and has finally 
reduced them to their present admirable con- 
dition. If they misbehave, a commensurate 
punishment is sure to follow : in extreme cases, 
flagellation is resorted to, but it is inflicted 
only by the hand of the captain ; were any 
other appointed to perforin this office on an 
Indian , the indignity would be deemed so 
great, that nothing less than the blood of the 
individual could appease the wounded feelings 
of the savage. 
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After supper was concluded, we sat ourselves 
down on a buffalo robe at the entrance of the 
lodge, to see the Indians at their devotions. 
The whole thirteen were soon collected at the 
call of one whom they had chosen for their 
chief, and seated with sober, sedate counte- 
nances around a large fire. After remaining in 
perfect silence for perhaps fifteen minutes, the 
chief commenced an harangue in a solemn and 
impressive tone, reminding them of the object 
for which they were thus assembled, that of 
worshipping the “ Great Spirit who made the 
light and the darkness, the fire and the water,” 
and assured them that if they offered up their 
prayers to him with but Ck one tongue,” they 
would certainly be accepted. He then rose 
from his squatting position to his knees, and 
his example was followed by all the others. In 
this situation, he commenced a prayer, consist- 
ing of short sentences, uttered rapidly, but with 
great apparent fervour, his hands clasped upon 
his breast, and his eyes cast upwards with a 
beseeching look towards heaven. At the con- 
clusion of each sentence, . a choral response of 
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a few words was made, accompanied frequently 
by low moaning. The prayer lasted about 
twenty minutes. 

After its conclusion, the chief, still main- 
taining the same position of his body and hands, 
but with his head bent to his breast, commenced . 
a kind of psalm or sacred song, in which the 
whole company presently joined. The song 
was a simple expression of a few sounds, no 
intelligible words being uttered. It resembled 
the words, Ho-ha-ho-ha-ho-ha-ha-a, commenc- 
ing in a low tone, and gradually swelling to a 
full, round, and beautifully modulated chorus. 
During the song, the clasped hands of the wor- 
shippers were moved rapidly across the breast, 
and their bodies swung with great energy to 
the time of the music. The chief ended the 
song that he had commenced, by a kind of 
.swelling groan, which was echoed in chorus. 
It was then taken up by another, and the same 
routine was gone through. The whole cere- 
mony occupied perhaps one hour and a half j 
a short silence then succeeded, after which each 
Indian rose from the ground, and disappeared 
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in the darkness, with a step noiseless as that of 
a spectre. 

I think I never was more gratified by any 
exhibition in my life. The humble, subdued, 
and beseeching looks of the poor untutored 
beings who were calling upon their heavenly 
father to forgive their sins, and continue his 
mercies to them, and the evident and heart-felt 
sincerity which characterized the whole scene, 
was truly affecting, and very impressive. 

The next day, being the Sabbath, our good 
missionary, Mr. Jason Lee, was requested to 
hold a meeting, with which he obligingly com- 
plied. A convenient, shady spot was selected 
in the forest adjacent, and the greater part of 
our men, as well as the whole of Mr. McKay’s 
company, including the Indians, attended. 
The usual forms of the Methodist service, to 
which Mr. L. is attached, were gone through ' 
and were followed by a brief, but excellent and 
appropriate exhortation by that gentleman. 
The people were remarkably quiet and atten- 
tive, and the Indians sat upon the ground like 
statues. Although not one of them could un- 
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derstand a word that was said, they neverthe- 
less maintained the most strict and decorous 
silence, kneeling when the preacher kneeled, 
and rising when he rose, evidently with a view 
of paying him and us a suitable respect, however 
much their own notions as to the proper and 
most acceptable forms of worship, might have 
been opposed to ours. 

A meeting for worship in the Rocky moun- 
tains is almost as unusual as the appearance of 
a herd of buffalo in the settlements. A sermon 
was perhaps never preached here before j but 
for myself, I really enjoyed the whole scene; 
it possessed the charm of novelty, to say noth- 
ing of the salutary effect which I sincerely hope 
it may produce. 

Mr. Lee is a great favourite with the men, 
deservedly so, and there are probably few per- 
sons to whose preaching they would have lis- 
tened with so much complaisance. I have often 
been amused and pleased by Mr. L’s manner 
of reproving them for the coarseness and pro- 
fanity of expression which is so universal 
amongst them. The reproof, although decided. 
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clear and strong, is always characterized by the 
mildness and affectionate manner peculiar to 
the man ; and although the good effect of the 
advice may not be discernible, yet it is always 
treated with respect, and its utility acknow- 
ledged. 

In the evening, a fatal accident happened to 
a Canadian belonging to Mr. McKay’s party. 
He was running his horse, in company with 
another, when the animals were met in full 
career by a third rider, and horses and men 
were thrown with great violence to the ground. 
The Canadian was taken up completely sense- 
less, and brought to Mr. McKay’s lodge, where 
we were all taking supper. I perceived at once 
that there was little chance of his life being 
saved. He had received an injury of the head 
which had evidently caused concussion of the 
brain. He was bled copiously, and various 
local remedies were applied, but without suc- 
cess; the poor man died early next morn- 
ing. 

He was about forty years of age, healthy, 
active, and shrewd, and very much valued by 
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Mr. McKay as a leader in his absence, and as 
an interpreter among the Indians of the Co- 
lumbia. 

At noon the body was interred. It was 
wrapped in a piece of coarse linen, over which 
was sowed a buffalo robe. The spot selected, 
was about a hundred yards south of the fort, 
and the funeral was attended by the greater 
part of the men of both camps. Mr. Lee offi- 
ciated in performing the ordinary church cere- 
mony, after which a hymn for the repose of the 
soul of the departed, was sung by the Canadians 
present. The grave is surrounded by a neat 
palisade of willows, with a black cross erected 
at the head, on which is carved the name 
4< Casseau ** 

On the 30th of July, Mr. McKay and his par- 
ty left us for Fort Vancouver, Captain Stewart 
and our band of missionaries accompanying 
them. The object of the latter in leaving us, 
is, that they may have an opportunity of tra- 
velling more slowly than we should do, on ac- 
count, and for the benefit of the horned cattle 
which they are driving to the lower country. 
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We feel quite sad in the prospect of parting 
from those with whom we have endured 
some toil and danger, and who have been 
to some of us as brothers, throughout our 
tedious journey ; but, if no unforseen accident 
occurs, we hope to meet them all again at 
Walla- Walla, the upper fort on the Columbia. 
As the party rode off, we fired three rounds, 
which were promptly answered, and three times 
three cheers wished the travellers success. 
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C H A PTE R VIII. 

Debauch at the fort — Departure of the company— Poor pro- 
vision — Blackfeet hunting ground — A toilsome journey, 
and sufferings from thirst— Goddin’s creek — Antoine 
Goddin, the trapper — Scarcity of game — A buffalo — Rugged 
mountains — Comforting reflections of the traveller — More 
game — Unusual economy — Habits of the white wolf— 
** Thornburg’s pass” — Difficult travelling — The captain 
in jeopardy among the snow — A countermarch — Deserted 
Banneck camp — Toilsome and dangerous passage of the 
mountain — Mallade river — Beaver dams and beaver. 

August 5 th . — At sunrise this morning, the 
“ star-spangled banner” was raised on the flag- 
staff at the fort, and a salute fired by the men, 
who, according to orders, assembled around it. 
All in camp were then allowed the free and un- 
controlled use of liquor, and, as usual, the con- 
sequence was a scene of rioting, noise, and 
fighting during the whole day ; some became 
so drunk that their senses fled them' entirely. 
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and they were, therefore, harmless ; but by far 
the greater number were just sufficiently under 
the influence of the vile trash, to render them, 
in their conduct, disgusting and tiger-like. We 
had “ gouging,” biting, fisticuffing, and “ stamp- 
ing” in the most “ scientific” perfection ; some 
even fired guns and pistols at each other, but 
these weapons were most harmless in the un- 
steady hands which employed them. Such 
scenes I hope never to witness again ; they are 
absolutely sickening, and cause us to look upon 
our species with abhorrence and loathing. 
Night at last came, and cast her mantle over 
our besotted camp ; the revel was over, and 
the men retired to their pallets peaceably, but 
not a few of them will bear palpable evidence 
of the debauch of the 5th of August. 

The next morning we commenced packing, 
and at eleven o’clock bade adieu to “Fort Hall.” 
Our company now consists of but thirty men, 
several Indian women, and one hundred and * 
sixteen horses. We crossed the main Snake, 
or Shoshon£ river, at a point about three miles 
from the fort. It is here as wide as the Mis- 
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souri at Independence, but, beyond compari- 
son, clearer and more beautiful. 

Immediately on crossing the river, we entered 
upon a wide, sandy plain, thickly covered with 
wormwood, and early in the afternoon, en- 
camped at the head of -a delightful spring, about 
ten miles from our starting place. 

On the route, our hunters killed a young 
grizzly bear, which, with a few grouse, made 
us an excellent dinner. Fresh meat is now 
very grateful to our palates, as we have been 
living for weeks past on nothing but poor, dried 
buffalo, the better, and far the larger part, 
haying been deposited in the fort for the sub- 
sistence of the men who remain. We have no 
flour, nor vegetables of any kind, and our meat 
may be aptly compared to dry chips, breaking 
short off in our fingers ; and when boiled to 
soften it a little, and render it fit for masti- 
cation, not a star appears in the pot. It seems 
astonishing that life can be sustained upon such 
miserable fare, and yet our men, except when 
under the influence of liquor, have never mur- 
mured, but have always eaten their crusty 
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meal, and drunk their cold water with light 
and excellent spirits. We hope soon to fall in 
with the buffalo, and we shall then endeavour 
to prepare some good provision to serve until 
we reach the salmon region. 

We shall now, for about ten days, he travell- 
ing through the most dangerous country west 
of the mountains, the regular hunting ground 
of the Blackfeet Indians, who are said to he 
often seen here in parties of hundreds, or even 
thousands, scouring the plains in pursuit of 
the buffalo. Traders, therefore, seldom travel 
this route without meeting them, and being 
compelled to prove their valour upon them ; 
the white men are, however, generally the 
victors, although their numbers are always 
vastly inferior. 

7 th . — We were moving this morning with 
the dawn, and travelled steadily the whole day, 
over one of the most arid plains we have seen, 
covered thickly with jagged masses of lava, and 
twisted wormwood bushes. Both horses and 
men were jaded to the last degree ; the former 
from the rough, and at times almost impass- 
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able nature of the track, and the latter from 
excessive heat and parching thirst. We saw 
not a drop of water during the day, and our 
only food was the dried meat before spoken of, 
which we carried, and chewed like biscuits as 
we travelled. There are two reasons by which 
the extreme thirst which the way-farer suffers 
in these regions, may be accounted for j first, 
the intense heat of the sun upon the open and 
exposed plains ; and secondly, • the desiccation 
to which every thing here is subject. The air 
feels like the breath of a sirocco, the tongue 
becoifaes parched and horny, and the mouth, 
nose, and eyes are incessantly assailed by the 
fine pulverized lava, which rises from the 
ground with the least breath of air. Bullets, 
pebbles of chalcedony, and. pieces of smooth 
pbsedian, were in great requisition to-day j 
almost every man was mumbling. some of these 
substances, in an endeavour to assuage his 
burning thirst. 

The camp trailed along in a lagging and 
desponding line over the plain for a mile or 
more, the poor horses’ heads hanging low, their 
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tongues protruding to their utmost extent, and 
their riders scarcely less drooping and spiritless. 
We were a sad and most forlorn looking com- 
pany, certainly ; not a man of us had any 
thing to say, and none cared to he interrupted 
in his blissful dream of cool rivers and streams. 
Occasionally, we would pass a ravine or gorge 
in the hills, by which one side of the plain 
was bounded, and up this, some of the men 
would steer, leaping over blocks of lava, and 
breaking a path through the dense bushes ; 
but the poor searehcr soon returned, disheart- 
ened and wo-begone, and those who had waited 
anxiously to hear his cheering call, announcing 
success, passed onward without a word. 

One of our men, a mulatto, after failing in 
a forage of this sort, cast himself resolutely 
from his horse to the ground, and declared 
that he wottld lie there till he died ; “ there 
was no water in the cursed country, and he 
might as well die here as go farther.” Some 
of us tried to infuse a little courage into him, 
but it proved of no avail, and each was too 
much occupied with his own particular grief to * 
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use his tongue much in persuasion ; so we left 
him to his fate. 

Soon after night-fall, some signs of water 
were seen in a small valley to our left, and, 
upon ascending it, the foremost of the party 
found a delightful little cold spring ; but they 
soon exhausted it, and then commenced, with 
axes and knives, to dig it out and enlarge it. By 
the time that Mr. N., and myself arrived, they 
find excavated a large space which was filled to 
overflowing with muddy water. We did not 
wait for it to settle, however, but throwing 
ourselves flat upon the ground, drank until we 
were ready to burst. 

Poor Jim, the mulatto man, was found by 
one of the people, who went back in search of 
him, lying where he had first fallen, and either 
in a real or pretended swoon, still obstinate 
about dying, and scarcely heeding the assur- 
ances of the other, that water was within a mile 
of him. lie was, however, at length dragged 
and carried into the camp, and soused head-fore- 
most into the mud puddle, where he guzzled 
until his eyes seemed ready to burst from his 
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head, and he was lifted out, and laid dripping 
and flaccid upon the ground. 

The next morning, we made an early start 
towards a range of willows which we could dis- 
tinctly see, at the distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles, and which we knew indicated Goddin’s 
creek, so called from a Canadian of that name, 
who was killed in this vicinity by the Blackfeet. 
Goddin’s son, a half-breed, is now with us as 
a trapper ; he is a fine sturdy fellow, and of 
such strength of limb and wind, that he is said 
to be able to run down a buffalo on foot, and 
kill him with arrows. 

Goddin’s creek was at length gained, and 
after travelling a few miles along its bank, we 
encamped in some excellent pasture. Our poor 
horses seemed inclined to make up for lost 
time here, as yesterday their only food was the 
straggling blades of a little dry and parched 
grass growing among the wormwood on the 
hills. 

We have been considerably disappointed in 
not seeing any buffalo to-day, and their ab- 
sence here has occasioned some fear that we 
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may not meet with them on our route. Should 
this be the case, we shall have to depend upon 
such small game, as hares, grouse, &c., as may 
happen to lie in our path. In a short time, 
however, even this resource will fail ; and if 
we do not happen to see Indians on the upper 
waters of the Columbia, from whom we can 
purchase dried salmon, we shall be under the 
necessity of killing our horses for food. 

We perhaps derive one advantage, however, 
from the absence of game here — that of there 
being less probability of lurking Blackfeet in 
the vicinity ; but this circumstance, convenient 
as it is, does not compensate for empty sto- 
machs, and I believe the men would rather 
light- for the privilege of obtaining food, than 
live without it. 

The next morning, we left Goddin’s creek, 
and travelled for ten miles over a plain, co- 
vered as usual with wormwood bushes and lava. 
Early in the day, the welcome cry of “ a buf- 
falo ! a buffalo !” was heard ’from the head of 
the company, and was echoed joyfully along 
the whole line. At the moment, a fine large 
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bull was seen to bound from the bushes in our 
front, and tear off with all his speed over the 
plain. Several hunters gave him chase imme- 
diately, and in a few minutes, we heard the 
guns that proclaimed his death. The killing 
of this animal is a most fortunate circumstance 
for us ; his meat will probably sustain us for 
three or four days, and by that time we are 
sanguine of procuring other provision. The 
appearance of this buffalo is not considered in- 
dicative of the vicinity of others ; he is pro- 
bably a straggler from a travelling band, and 
has been unable to proceed with it, in conse- 
quence of sickness or wounds. 

On leaving the plain this morning, we struck 
into a defile between some of the highest moun- 
tains we have yet seen. In a short time, we com- 
menced ascending, and continued passing over 
them, until late in the afternoon, when we 
reached a plain about a mile in width, covered 
with excellent grass, and a delightful cool 
stream flowing through the middle of it. Here 
we encamped, having travelled twenty-seven 
miles. 
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Our journey to-day has been particularly 
laborious. We were engaged for several hours, 
constantly in ascending and descending enor- 
mous rocky hills, with scarcely the sign of a 
valley between them ; and some of them so 
steep, that our horses were frequently in great 
danger of falling, by making a mis-step on the 
loose, rolling stones. I thought the Black 
Hills, on the Platte, rugged and difficult of 
passage, but they sink into insignificance when 
compared with these. 

We observed, on these mountains, large 
masses of greenstone and beautiful pebbles of 
chalcedony and fine agate ; the summits of the 
highest are covered with snow. In the moun- 
tain passes, we found an abundance of large, 
yellow currants, rather acid, but exceedingly 
palatable to men who have been long living on 
animal food exclusively. We all ate heartily 
of them ; indeed some of our people became 
so much attached to the bushes, that we had 
considerable difficulty to induce them to travel 
again. 

10£A. — We commenced our march at seven 
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this morning, proceeding up a narrow valley, 
bordering our encampment in a north easterly 
direction. The ravine soon widened, until it 
became a broad, level plain, covered by the 
eternal “ sage” bushes, but was much less 
stony than usual. About mid-day, we left the 
plain, and shaped our course over a spur of one 
of the large mountains j then taking a ravine, 
in about an hour we came to the level land, 
and struck Goddin’s creek again, late in the 
afternoon. 

Our provision was all exhausted at breakfast 
this morning, most of our bull meat having 
been given to a band of ten trappers, who left 
us yesterday, we had seen no game on our 
route, and we were, therefore, preparing our- 
selves to retire supperless to our pallets, when 
Richardson and Sansbury were descried ap- 
proaching the camp, and to our great comfort, 
we observed, that they had meat on their saddles. 
When they arrived, however, we were some- 
what disappointed to find that they had only 
killed a calf, but they had brought the entire 
little animal with them, the time for picking 
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ttnd choosing of choice pieces having passed 
\vith us ; and after making a hearty meal, we 
wrapped ourselves in our blankets and slept 
soundly. Although but a scant breakfast was 
left for us in the morning, and we knew not if 
any dinner would fall in our way, yet iC none 
of these things moved us j” we lived altogether 
upon the present, and heeded not the future. 
We had always been provided for ; often, when 
we had despaired of procuring sustenance, and 
when the pangs of hunger had soured our tem- 
per, and made us quarrelsome, when we thought 
there was no prospect before us, but to sacri- 
fice our valuable horses or die of starvation, 
have the means been provided for our relief. 
A buffalo, an elk, or an antelope, has appeared 
like the goat provided for the faithful Abraham, 
to save a more valuable life, and I hope that 
some of us have been willing, reverently to 
acknowledge from whom these benefits and 
blessings have been received. 

On the following day, Richardson killed two 
buffalo, and brought his horse heavily laden 
with meat to the camp. Our good hunter 
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walked himself, that the animal might be able 
to bear the greater burthen. After depositing 
the meat in the camp, he took a fresh horse, 
and accompanied by three men; returned to the 
spot where the game had been killed, about 
four miles distant, and in the evening, brought 
in every pound of it, leaving only the heavier 
bones. The wolves will be disappointed this 
evening ; they are accustomed to dainty pick- 
ing when they glean after the hunters, but we 
have now abandoned the “ wasty ways’* which 
so disgraced us when game was abundant; the 
despised leg bone, which was wont to be 
thrown aside with such contempt, is now po- 
lished of every tendon of its covering, and the 
savoury hump is used as a kind of dessert after 
a meal of coarser meat. 

Speaking of wolves, I have often been sur- 
prised at the perseverance and tenacity with 
which these animals will sometimes follow the 
hunter for a whole day, to feed upon the car- 
cass he may leave behind him. When an ani- 
mal is killed, they seem to mark the operation, 
and stand still at a most respectful distance, 
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with drooping tail and ears, as though perfectly 
indifferent to the matter in progress. Thus 
will they stand until the game is butchered, 
the meat placed upon the saddle, and the 
hunter is mounted and on his way ; then, if he 
glances behind him, he will see the wily fo- 
ragers stealthily crawling and prowling along 
towards the smoking remains, and immediately 
as he gets out of reach, pouncing upon it and 
tearing it with tooth and nail. 

During the day, the wolves are shy, and 
rarely permit an approach to within gun- 
shot ; but at night, where game is abun- 
dant, they are so fearless as to come quite 
within the purlieus of the camp, and there 
sit, a dozen together, and how r l hideously 
for hours. This kind of serenading, it may 
be supposed, is not the most agreeable ; 
and many a time, when on guard, have I ob- 
served the unquiet tossing of the bundles of 
blankets near me, and heard issue from them, 
the low, husky voice of some disturbed sleeper, 
denouncing heavy anathemas on the unsea- 
sonable music* 
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12th . — We shaped our course, this morning, 
towards what appeared to us a gap in a high 
and rugged mountain, about twenty miles ahead. 
After proceeding eight or ten miles, the cha- 
racter of the country underwent a remarkable 
and sudden change. Instead of the luxuriant 
sage bushes, by which the whole plains have hi- 
therto been covered, and the compact and dense 
growth of willows which has uniformly fringed 
every stream and rivulet, the ground was com- 
pletely denuded ; not a single shrub was to be 
seen, nor the smallest appearance of vegeta- 
tion, except in small patches near the water. 
The mountains, also, which had generally been 
rocky, and covered with low, tangled bushes, 
here abound in beautiful and shapely pine 
trees. Some of the higher peaks are, however, 
completely bare, and capped with enormous 
masses of snow. 

After we had travelled about twelve miles, 
we entered a defile between the mountains, 
about five hundred yards wide, covered, like 
the surrounding country, with pines ; and, as 
we proceeded, the timber grew so closely, added 
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to a thick undergrowth of bushes, that it ap- 
peared almost impossible to proceed with our 
horses. The farther we advanced, the more 
our difficulties- seemed to increase; obstacles 
of various kinds impeded our progress ; — fallen 
trees, their branches tangled and matted 
together, large rocks and deep ravines, holes in 
the ground, into which our animals would be 
precipitated without the possibility of avoiding 
them, and an hundred other difficulties, which 
beggar description. 

We travelled for six miles through such a 
region as I have attempted to describe, and at 
two o’clock encamped in a clear spot of ground, 
where we found excellent grass, and a cold, 
rapid stream. Soon after we stopped. Captain 
W. and Richardson left us, to look for a pass 
through the mountains, or for a spot where 
it would be possible to cross them. Strange as 
it may appear, yet in this desolate and almost 
impassable region we have observed, to-day, 
the tracks of a buffalo which must have 
passed here last night, or this morning ; at 
least so our hunters say, and they are rarely 
deceived in such matters. 
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Captain W. and Richardson returned early 
next morning, with the mortifying intelligence 
that no practical pass through the mountain 
could be found. They ascended to the very 
summit of one of the highest peaks, above the 
snow and the reach of vegetation, and the only 
prospect which they had beyond, was a con- 
fused mass of huge angular rocks, over which 
even a wild goat could scarcely have made his 
way. Although they utterly failed in the 
object of their exploration, yet they were so 
fortunate as to kill a buffalo, {the buffalo,) the 
meat of which they brought on their horses. 

Wyeth told us of a narrow escape he had 
while travelling on foot near the summit of 
one of the peaks. He was walking on a ridge 
which sloped from the top at an angle of about 
forty degrees, and terminated, at its lower part, 
in a perpendicular precipice of a thousand or 
twelve hundred feet. He was moving along 
cautiously in the snow, near the lower edge, in 
order to attain a more level spot beyond, 
when his feet slipped and he fell. Before he 
could attempt to fix himself firmly, he slid 
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down the declivity till within a few feet of the 
frightful precipice. At the instant of his fall, 
he had the presence of mind to plant the rifle 
which he held in one hand, and his knife 
which he drew from the scabbard with the 
other, into the snow, and as he almost tottered 
on the verge, he succeeded in checking himself, 
and holding his body perfectly still. He then 
gradually moved, first the rifle and then the 
knife, backward up the slanting hill behind him, 
and fixing them firmly, drew up his body 
paralled to them. In this way, he moved slowly 
and surely until he had gained his former 
station, when, without further difficulty, he 
succeeded in reaching the more level land. 

After a good breakfast, we packed our horses, 
and struck beck on our trail of yesterday, in 
order to try another valley which we observed 
bearing parallel with this, at about three miles 
distant, and which we conclude must of course 
furnish a pass-through the mountain. Although 
our difficulties in returning by the same wretch- 
ed route were very considerable, yet they were 
somewhat diminished by the road hairing been 
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partially broken, and we were enabled also to 
avoid many of the sloughs and pit-falls which 
have before so much incommoded us. We 
have named this rugged valley, “ Thorn- 
burg’s pass ,” after one of our men of this name, 
a tailor, whom we have to thank for leading 
us into all these troubles. Thornburg crossed 
this. mountain two years ago, and might, there- 
fore, be expected to know something of the 
route, and as he was the only man in the com- 
pany who had been there. Captain W. acted 
by his advice, in opposition to his own judg- 
ment, which had suggested the other valley as 
affording a more probable chance of success. 
As we are probably the only white men who 
have ever penetrated into this most vile and 
abominable region, we conclude that the name, 
we have given it, must stand from priority. 

In the bushes, along the stream in this 

valley, the black-tailed deer {Cervus macrourus) 

is abundant. The beautiful creatures fre- 

% 

quently bounded from their cover within a 
few yards of, us, and trotted on before us like 
domestic animals; “ they are so unacquainted 
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with man” and his cruel arts, that they seem 
not to fear him. 

We at length arrived on the open plain 
again, and in our route towards the other val- 
ley, we came to a large, Indian encamp- 
ment, probably of Bannecks,* who are tra- 
velling down to the fisheries on Snake river. 
Wc here took their trail which led up the 


* Wc afterwards learned, that only three days before our 
arrival, a hard contested, and most sanguinary battle, bad 
been fought on this spot, between the Bannecks and 
Blackfeet, in which the former gained a signal and most 

V 

complete victory, killing upwards of forty of their adver- 
saries, and taking about three dozen scalps. The Black- 
feet, although much the larger party, were on foot, but 
the Bannecks, being all well mounted, had a very decided 
advantage ; and the contest occurred on an open plain, 
where there was no chance of cover, the Blackfeet were 
run down by the horses, and, without being able to load their 
guns, were trampled to death, or killed with salmon spears 
and axes. 

This was not the first time that we narrowly escaped a 
contest with this savage and most dreaded tribe. If we 
had passed there but a few days earlier, there is every pro- 
bability to suppose that we should have been attacked, as 
our party at that time consisted of but twenty-six men. 
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valley to which we had been steering. The 
entrance was very similar in appearance to 
that of Thornburg’s pass, and it is not, there- 
fore, very surprising that our guide should have 
been deceived. We travelled rapidly along 
the level land at the base of the mountain, for 
abOut three miles ; we then began to ascend, 
and our progress was necessarily slow and 
tedious. The commencement of the Alpine 
path was, however, far better than we had ex- 
pected, and we entertained the hope that the 
passage could be made without difficulty or 

•j 

much toil, but the farther we progressed, the 
more laborious the travelling became. Some- 
times we mounted steep banks of intermingled 
flinty rocks, and friable slate, where our horses 
could scarcely obtain a footing, frequently 
sliding down several feet on the loose, broken 
stones : — again we passed along the extreme 
verge of tremendous precipices at a giddy 
height, whereat almost every step, the stones 
and earth would roll from under our Jiorses* 
feet, and we could hear them strike with a dull, 
leaden sound on the craggy rocks below. 
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The whole journey, to-day, from the time 
we arrived at the heights, until we had crossed 
the mountain, has been a most fearful one. 
For myself, I might have diminished the 
danger very considerably, by adopting the 
plan pursued by the rest of the company, that 
of walking, and leading my horse over the 
most dangerous places, but I have been suffer- 
ing for several days with a lame foot, and am 
wholly incapable of such exertion. I soon 
discovered that an attempt to guide my horse 
over the most rugged and steepest ranges was 
worse than useless, so I dropped the rein upon 
the animal’s neck, and allowed him to take his 
own course, closing my eyes, and keeping as 
quiet as possible in the saddle. But I could 
not forbear starting occasionally, when the 
feet of my horse w’ould slip on a stone, and 
one side of him slide rapidly towards the 
edge of the precipice ; but I always recovered 
myself by a desperate effort, and it was fortu- 
nate for me that I did so. 

Late in the afternoon, we completed the 
passage across the mountain, and with thankful 
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hearts, again trod the level land. We entered 
here a fine rich valley or plain, of about half 
a mile in width, between two ranges of the 
mountain. It was profusely covered with 
willow, and through the middle of it, ran 
a rapid and turbulent mountain torrent, 
called Mallade river. It contains a great 
abundance of beaver — the young dams being 
seen in great numbers, and in the night, when 
all was quiet, we could hear the playful animals 
at their gambols, diving from the shore into the 
water, and striking the surface with their broad 
tails. The sound, altogether, was not unlike 
that of children at play, and the animated des- 
cription of a somewhat similar scene, in the 
“Mohicans,” recurred to my recollection, 
where the single-minded Gamut is contem- 
plating with feelings of strong reprobation, the 
wayward freaks of what he supposes to be a 
bevy of young savages. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A party of Snake Indians — Scarcity of pasture — Another Ban- 
neck camp — “ Kamas prairie' 1 — Indian mode of preparing 
the kamas — Racine blanc, or biscuit root — Travelling over 
the hills — Loss of horses by fatigue — Bois£c or Big-wood 
river — Salmon — Choke cherries — A substitute for game, 
and a luxurious breakfast — Expectations of a repast, and a 
disappointment — Visit of a Snake chief — His abhorrence of 
horse meat — A band of Snake Indians — Their chief— 
Trade with Indians for salmon — Mr. Ashworth's adven- 
ture. 

14 th . — We travelled down Mallade river, and 
followed the Indian trail through the valley. 
The path frequently passed along near the 
base of the mountain, and then wound its way 
a considerable distance up to avoid rocky 
impediments and thick tangled bushes below, 
so that we had some climbing to do ; but the 
difficulties and perils of the route of yesterday 
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are still so fresh in our memory, that all minor 
things are disregarded, at least by us. Our 
poor horses, however, no doubt feel differently 
as they are very tired and foot sore. 

The next day we came to a close, and almost 
impenetrable thicket of tangled willows, through 
which we had great difficulty in urging our 
horses. The breadth of the thicket was about 
one hundred yards, and a full hour was con- 
sumed in passing through it. We then entered 
immediately a rich and beautiful valley, covered 
profusely with a splendid blue Lupin. The 
mountains on either side are of much less 
height than those we have passed, and entirely 
bare, the pine trees which generally cover and 
ornament them, having disappeared. During 
the morning, we ascended and descended seve- 
ral high and stony hills, and early in the after- 
noon, emerged upon a large, level prairie, and 
struck a branch of Mallade river, where we en- 
camped. 

While we were unloading, we observed a 
number of Indians ahead, and not being aware 
of their character, stood with our horses sad- 
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died, while Captain W. and Richardson rode 
out to reconnoitre. Iii about half an hour 
they returned, and informed us that they were 
Snakes who were returning from the fisheries, 
and travelling towards the buffalo on the “ big 
river,” (Shoshond.) We, therefore, unsaddled 
our poor jaded horses and turned them out to 
feed upon the luxuriant pasture around the 
camp — while we, almost equally jaded, threw 
ourselves down jn our blankets to seek a little 
repose and quiet after the toils and fatigues of 
a long day’s march. 

Soon after we encamped, the Snake chief 
and two of his young men visited us. We 
formed a circle around our lodge, and smoked 
the pipe of peace with them, after which we 
made them each a present of a yard of scarlet 
cloth for leggings, some balls and powder, a 
knife, and a looking glass. Captain W. then 
asked them a number of questions, through an 
interpreter, relative to the route, the fishery, 
&c. &c., — and finally bought of them a small 
quantity of dried salmon, and a little fermented 
kamas or quamash root. The Indians remained 
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with us until dark, and then left us quietly for 
their own camp. There are two lodges of them, 
in all about twenty person s, but none of them 
presumed to come near us, with the exception 
of the three men, two squaws, and a few chil- 
dren. 

The chief is a man about fifty years of age, 
tall, and dignified looking, with large, strong, 
aquiline features. His manners were cordial 
and agreeable, perhaps remarkably so, and he 
exhibited very little of that stoical indifference 
to surrounding objects which is so characteristic 
of an Indian. His dress consisted of plain 
leggings of deer skin, fringed at the sides, un- 
embroidered moccasins, and a marro or waist- 
covering of antelope skin dressed without re- 
moving the hair. The upper part of his person 
was simply covered with a small blanket, and 
his ears were profusely ornamented with brass 
rings and beads. The men and squaws who 
accompanied him, were;, entirely naked, except 
that the latter had marro’s of deer skin cover- 
ing the loins. 

The next morning, we steered west across 
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the wide prairie, crossing within every mile or 
two, a branch of the tortuous Mallade, near 
each of which good pasture was seen j but on 
the main prairie, scarcely a blade of grass could 
be found, it having been lately fired by the In- 
dians to improve the crops of next year. We 
have seen to-day some lava and basalt on 
the sides of the hills, and on the mounds in 
the plain, but the level land was entirely free- 
from it. 

At noon on the 1 7 th, we passed a deserted 
Indian camp, probably of the same people 
whose trail we liave been following. There 
were many evident signs of the Indians having 
but recently left it, among which was that of 
several white wolves lurking around, in the 
hope of finding remnants of meat; but, as a 
Scotchman would say, f< I doubt they were 
mistaken,” for meat is scarce here, and the 
frugal Indians rarely leave enough behind them 
to excite even the famished stomach of the 
lank and hungry wolf. The encampment here 
has been but a temporary one, occupying a little 
valley densely overgrown with willows; the 
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tops of which have been bent over, and tied so 
as to form a. sort of lodge; over these, they 
have probably stretched deer skins or blankets, 
to exclude the rays of the sun. Of these 
lodges there are about forty in the valley, so 
that the party must have been a large one, 

In the afternoon, we arrived at “ Kqmas 
prairie” so called from a vast abundance of 
this esculent root which it produces, (the Ka- 
massa esculent a, of Nuttall.) The plain is 
beautifully level, of about a mile in extent, 
hemmed in by low, rocky hills, and in spring,; 
the pretty blue flowers of the Kamas are said to 
give it a peculiar, and very pleasing appearance. 
At this season, the flowers dd'.not appear, the 
vegetable being indicated only by little dry 
stems which protrude all over the ground 
among the grass. 

We encamped here, near a small branch of the 
Mallade river; and soon after, all hands took 
their kettles and dispersed themselves over the 
prairie to dig a mess of kamas. We were, of 
course, eminently successful, and were furnished 
thereby with an excellent and wholesome meal. 

VOL. I. L 
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When boiled, this little root is palatable, and 
somewhat resembles the taste of the common 
potatoe j the Indian mode of preparing it, is, 
however, the best — that of fermenting it in pits 
under ground, into which hot stones have 
been placed. It is suffered to remain in these 
pits for several days; and when removed, is of 
a dark brown colour, about the consistence of 
softened glue, and sweet, like molasses. It is 
then often made into large cakes, by being 
mashed, and pressed together, and slightly 
baked in the sun. There are several other 
kinds of bulbous and tuburous roots, growing 
in these plains, which are eaten by the Indians, 
after undergoing a certain process of fermenta- 
tion or baking. Among these, that which is 
most esteemed, is the white or biscuit root, the 
llacine blanc of the Canadians, ( Eulophus 
ambiguus , of Nuttall.) This is dried, pulveriz- 
ed with stones, and after being moistened with 
water, is made into cakes and baked in the sun. 
The taste is not unlike that of a stale biscuit, 
and to .a^ hungry' man, or one who has long 
subsisted ’ without vegetables of any kind, is 
rather palatable. 
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On the morning of the 18th, we commenced 

ascending the hills again, and had a laborious 

and toilsome day’s march. One of our poor 

* 

wearied horses gave up, and stopped ; kicking, 
cuffing and beating had no effect to make 
him move ; the poor animal laid himself down 
with his load, and after this, was detached 
and shifted to the back of another, we left 
him where he fell, to recruit, and fall into the 
hands of the Indians, or die among the arid 
hills. This is the first horse we have lost in 
this manner; but we have great fears that 
many others will soon fail, as their riders and 
drivers are compelled to use the whip con- 
stantly, to make them walk at the slowest 
gait. We comfort ourselves, however, by 
supposing that we have now nearly passed 
the most rugged country on the route, and 
hope, before many days, to reach the valley 
of th6 Shoshon£, where the country will be 
level, and the pasture good. We are anxious, 
also, to fall in with the Snake Indians, in 
order to get a supply of salmon, as we have 
been living for several days on a short allow- 

l 2 
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ance of wretched, dry meat, and this poor 
pittance is now almost exhausted. 

19th . — This morning was cold ; the ther- 
mometer stood at 28°, anda thiclc skim of ice 
was in the camp kettles at sunrise. Another 
hard day’s travel over the hills, during which 
we lost two of-' our largesf and stoutest horses. 
Towards evening we descended to a fine 
large plain, and struck Hois6e, or Big Wood 
river, on the borders of which we encamped. 
This is a beautiful stream, about one hundred 
yards in width, clear as crystal, and, in some 
parts, probably twenty feet deep. It is lite- 
rally crowded with salmon, which are con- 
tinually springing from the water. Our mouths 
are watering most abundantly for” some of 
" them, but we are not provided with suitable 
implements for taking any, and must, therefore, 
depend for a supply on the Indians, whom we 
hope soon to meet. 

We found, in the mountain passes, to-day, 
a considerable quantity of a small fruit called 
the choke-cherry, a specie's of prunus, growing 
on low bushes. When ripe, they are tole- 
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fable eating, somewhat astringent, however, 
producing ifpon the mouth the same effect, 
though in a less degree, as the unripe per- 
simmon. They are now generally green, or 
we should feast luxuriantly upon them, and 
render more tolerable our miserable provision. 
We have seen, also, large patches of service 
bushes, but no fruit. It seems to have failed 
this year, although ordinarily so abundant that 
it constitutes a large portion of the vegetable 
food of both Indians and white trappers who 
visit these regions. 

August 20th . — At about daylight this morn- 
ing, having charge of the last guard of the night, I 
. observed a beautiful, sleek little colt , of about 
four months old, trot into the camp, winnying 
with great apparent pleasure, and dancing and 
curvetting gaily amongst our sober and sedate 
band. I had no doubt that he had strayed 
from Indians, who were probably in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but as here, every animal that 
comes near us is fair game, and as we were 
hungry, not having eaten anything . of conse- 
quence since yesterday morning, I thought the 
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little stranger would make a good breakfast for 
us. Concluding, however, that it would be 
best to act advisedly in the matter, I put my 
head into Captain W’s tent, and telling him 
the news, made the proposition which had oc- 
curred to me. The captain’s reply was en- 
couraging enough , — “ Down with him, if you 
please, Mr. T. it is the Lord’s doing ; let us 
have him for breakfast.” In five minutes 
afterwards, a bullet sealed the fate of the un- 
fortunate visiter, and my men were set to work 
making fires, and rummaging out the long- 
neglected stew-pans, while I engaged myself 
in flaying the little animal, and cutting up his 
body in readiness for the pots. 

When the camp was aroused, about an hour 
after, the savory steam of the cookery was 
rising and saluting the nostrils of our hungry 
people with its fragrance, who, rubbing their 
hands with delight, sat themselves down upon 
the ground, waiting with what patience they 
might, for the unexpected repast which was 
preparing for them. 

It was, to me, almost equal to a good break- 
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fast, to witness the pleasure and satisfaction 
which I had been the means of diffusing through 
the camp. 

The repast was at length ready, and we did 
full justice to it ; every man ate until he was 
filled, and all pronounced it one of the most 
delicious meals they had ever assisted in de- 
molishing. When our breakfast was con- 
cluded, but little of the colt remained ; that 
little was, however, carefully packed up, ant! 
deposited on one of the horses, to furnish, at 
least, a portion of another meal. 

The route, this morning, lay along Boisee. 
For an hour, the travelling was toilsome and 
difficult, the Indian trail, leading along the 
high bank of the river, steep and rocky, mak- 
ing our progress very slow and laborious. 
We then came to a wide plain, interrupted 
only by occasional high banks of earth, some 
of them of considerable extent, across which 
ran the path. Towards mid-day, we lost sight 
of these banks, the whole country appearing 
level, with the exception of some distant hills 
in the south-west, which we suppose indicate 
the vicinity of some part of SnakH river. 
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We have all been disappointed in the dis- 
tance to this river, and the length .of time 
required to reach it. Not a man in our camp 
has ever travelled this route before, and all 
we have known about it has been the general 
course. 

In the afternoon, we observed a number of 
Indians on the opposite side of the river, engaged 
in fishing for salmon. Captain W. and two 
men immediately crossed over to them, car- 
rying with thqm a few small articles to ex- 
change for fish. We congratulated ourselves 
upon our good fortune in seeing these Indians, 
and were anticipating a plentiful meal, when 
Captain W. and his companions returned, 
bringing only three small salmon. The In- 
dians had been unsuccessful in fishing, not 
having caught enough for themselves* and 
even the offer of exhorbitant sums was 
not sufficient to induce them to part with 
more. 

In the afternoon, a grouse and a beaver 
were killed, which, added to the remains of 
the colt, and our three little salmon, made us 
a tolerable supper. While we were eating, we 
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were visited by a §nake chief, a large and 
powerful man, of a peculiarly dignified aspect 
and manner. He was naked, with the excep- 
tion of a small blanket which covered his 
shoulders, and descended to the middle of the 
back, being fastened around the neck with a 
silver skewer. As it was pudding time with 
us, our visiter was of course invited to sit and 
eat ; and he, nothing loath, deposited himself 
at once upon the ground, and made a remark- 
ably vigorous assault upon the mixed contents 
of the dish. He had not eaten long, however, 
before we perceived a sudden and inexplicable 
change in his countenance, which was instantly 
followed by a violent ejectment of a huge 
mouthful of our luxurious fare. The man 
rose slowly, and with great dignity, to his feet, 
and pronouncing the single word £C 
(horse,) in a tone of mingled anger and dis- 
gust, stalked rapidly out of the camp, not even 
wishing us a good evening. It struck me as 
a singular instance of accuracy and discrimi- 
nation in the organs of taste. We had been 

it 3 
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eating, of the multifarious compound without 
being able to recognise, by the taste, a single 
ingredient which it contained j a stranger came 
amongst us, who did not know, when he com- 
menced eating, that the dish was formed of 
more than one article, and yet in less than five 
minutes he discovered one of the very least of 
its component parts. 

It would seem from this circumstance that 
the Indians, or it may be the particular tribe 
to which this man belongs, are opposed to the 
eating of horse-flesh, and yet, the natural sup- 
position would be, that in the gameless country, 
inhabited by them, they would often be re- 
duced to such shifts, and thus readily conquer 
any natural reluctance which they might feel 
to partake of such food. I did not think until 
after he left us, that if the chief knew how 
the horse meat, he so much detested, was pro- 
cured, and where, he might probably have 
expressed more indignation, for it is not at all 
unlikely that the colt had strayed from his own 
band ! 

2 1st . — The timber along the river banks is 
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plentiful, and often attains a large size^ It is 
chiefly of the species called balsam poplar, 
( Populus balsamifera ) . 

Towards noon to-day, we observed ahead 
several groups of Indians, perhaps twenty in 
each, and on the appearance of our cavalcade, 
they manifested their joy at seeing us, by the 
most extravagant and grotesque gestures, danc- 
ing and capering most ludicrously. Every indi- 
vidual of them was perfectly naked, with the 
exception of a- small thong around the waist, 
to which was attached a square piece of flannel, 
skin, or canvass, depending half way to the 
knees. Their statue was rather below the 
middle height, but they were strongly built 
and very muscular. Each man earned his 
salmon spear, and these, with the knives stuck 
in their girdles, appeared to be their only 
weapons, not one of them having a gun. As 
we neared them, the first group ran towards 
us, crying “ Shoshon6, Shoshone,” and caused 
some delay by their eagerness to grasp our 
hands and examine our garments. After one 
group had become satisfied with fingering 
us*, we rode on and suffered the same process 
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by th» next, and so on until we had passed 
the whole, every Indian crying with a loud 
voice, “ Tabiboo sant , tabiboo sant /” (white 
man is good, white man is good.) 

In a short time, the chief joined us, and our 
party stopped for an hour, and had a “ talk” 
Avith him. He told us, in answer to our 
questions, that his people had fish, and would 
give them for our goods, if we would sleep one 
night near their camp, and smoke with them. 
No trade of consequence, can ever be effected 
with Indians, unless the pipe be first smoked, 
and the matter calmly and gravely deliberated 
upon. An Indian chief would think his dig- 
nity seriously compromised if he were expected 
to do anythiny in a hurry, rhuch less so impor- 
tant a matter as a salmon or beaver trade $ 
and if we had refused his offered terms, he 
would probably have allowed us to pass on, 
and denied himself the darling rings, bells, 
and paint, rather than infringe a custom so 
long religiously practised by his people. We 
were, therefore, inclined to humour our Snake 
friend, and accordingly came to a halt, on the 
bank of the river. 
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The chief and several of his favoured young 
braves sat with us on the bank, and we 
smoked with them, the other Indians forming 
a large circle around. 

The chief is a man rather above the ordi- 
nary height, with a fine, noble countenance, 
and remarkably large prominent eyes. His 
person, instead of being naked, as is usual, 
is clothed in a robe made of the skin 
of the mountain sheep ; a broad band of 
large blue beads, is fastened to the top 
of his head, and hangs over on his cheeks, 
and around his, neck is suspended the foot 
of a huge grizzly bear. The possession of this 
uncouth ornament is considered among them, 
a great honour, since none but those whose 
prowess has enabled them to kill the animal 
are allowed to wear it, and with their weak 
and inefficient weapons, the destruction of 
so fierce and terrible a brute, is a feat 
that may well entitle them to some distinc- 
tion. 

We remained two hours at the spot where 
we halted, and then passed on about four 
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miles, accompanied by the chief and his people, 
to their camp, where we pitched our tents for 
the night. In a short time, the Indians came 
to us in great numbers, with bundles of dried 
salmon in their arms, and a few recently caught. 
We commenced our trading immediately, giv- 
ing them in exchange, fish-hooks, beads, 
knives, paint, &c., and before evening, had 
procured sufficient provision for the consump- 
tion of our party until we arrive at the falls 
of the Snake river, where we are told we shall 
meet the Bannecks, from whom we can doubt- 
less obtain a supply, which will serve us until 
we reach Walla-walla. 

While we were pursuing our trade, Rich- 
ardson and Mr. Ashworth rode into the camp, 
and I observed by the countenance of the 
latter, that something unusual had occurred. 
I felt very certain that ho ordinary matter 
would be capable of ruffling this calm, intrepid, 
and almost fool-hardy young man j so it was 
with no little interest that I drew near, to 
listen to the tale which he told Captain W. 
with a face flushed with unusual anger, while 
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his whole person seemed to swell with pride 
and disdain. 

He said that while riding about five miles 
behind the party, not being able to keep up 
with it on account of his having a worn out 
horse, he was attacked by about fifty of the In- 
dians whom we passed earlier in the day, dragged 
forcibly from his horse and thrown upon the 
ground. Here, some held their knives to his 
throat to prevent his rising, and others robbed 
him of his saddle bags, and all that they con- 
tained. While he was yet ifi this unpleasant 
situation, Richardson' came suddenly upon 
them, and the cowardly Indians released their 
captive instantly, throwing the saddle bags 
and everything else upon the ground, and 
flew like frightened antelopes over the plain. 
The only real damage that Mr. Ashworth 
sustained, was the total loss of his saddle bags, 
which were cut to pieces by the Indians’ knives, 
in order to abstract the contents. These, 
however, we think he deserves to lose, inas- 
much, as with all our persuasion, we have 
never been able to induce him to carry a gun 
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since we left the country infested by the 
Blackfeet ; and to-day, the very show of such 
a weapon would undoubtedly have prevented 
the attack of which he complains* 

Richardson gives an amusing account of the 
deportment of our young English friend, while 
he was lying under the knives of his captors. 
The heavy whip of buffalo hide, which was his 
only weapon, was applied with great energy to 
the naked backs and shoulders of the Indians, 
who winced and stamped under the infliction, 
but still feared to use their knives, except to 
prevent his rising. Richardson, says, that 
until he approached closely, the blows were 
descending in rapid succession, and our hunter 
was in some danger of losing his characteristic 
dignity, in his efforts to repress a loud and 
hearty laugh at the extreme ludicrousness of 
the whole scene. 

Captain W., when the circumstances of the 
assault were stated to him, gave an immediate 
order for the suspension of business, and call- 
ing the chief to him, told him seriously, that if 
an attempt were again made to interrupt any of 
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his party on their march, the offenders should 
be tied to a tree and whipped severely. He 
enforced his language by gestures so expressive, 
that none could misunderstand him, and he 
was answered by a low groan from the Indians 
present, and a submissive bowing of their 
heads. The chief appeared very much troubled, 
and harangued his people for a considerable 
time on the subject, repeating what the captain 
had said, with some additional remarks of his 
own, implying that even a worse fate than 
whipping would be the lot of future delin- 
quents. 
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CHAPTER X. 


An Indian horse- thief — Visit to the Snake camp — Its filthi- 
ness — A Banneck camp — Supercilious conduct of the In- 
dians — Arrival at Snake river — Equipment of a (trapping 
party— Indian mode of catching salmon — Loss of a favo- 
rite horse — Powder river— Cut rocks — Recovery of the 
lost trail — Grand Ronde— Captain Bonneville — His fond- 
ness for a roving life — Kayouse and Nez Percfc Indians — 
Their appearance — An Indian beauty — Blue mountains — 
A feline visit. 


22 d . — Last night during the second guard, 
while on my walk around the camp, I observed 
one of my men squatted on the ground, intently 
surveying some object which appeared to be 
moving among the horses. At his request, I 
stooped also, and could distinctly perceive 
something near us which was certainly not a 
horse, and yet was as certainly a living object. 
I supposed it to be either a*bear or a wolf, and 
at the earnest solicitation of the man, I gave 
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the word “ fire. 0 The trigger was instantly 
pulled, the sparks flew from the flint, but the 
rifle was 'not exploded. At the sound, an In- 
dian sprang from the grass where he had been 
crouching, and darted away towards the Snake 
camp. His object certainly was to appropriate 
one of our horses ; and very fortunate for him 
the gun missed fire, for the man was an un- 
erring marksman. This little warning will 
probably check other similar attempts by these 
people. 

Early in the morning I strolled into the 
Snake camp. It consists of about thirty lodges 
or wigwams, formed generally of branches of 
trees tied together in a conic summit, and 
covered with buffalo, deer, or elk skins. Men 
and little children were lolling about the 
ground all around the wigwams, together with 
a heterogeneous assemblage of dogs, cats, some 
tamed prairie wolves, and other “varmints.'* 
The dogs growled and snapped when I ap- 
proached, the wolves cowered and looked cross, 
and the cats ran away and hid themselves in 
dark corners. They had not been accustomed 
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to the face of a white man, and all the quadru- 
peds seemed to regard m.e as some monstrous 
production, more to be feared than loved or 
courted. This dislike, however, did not appear 
to extend to the bipeds, for many of every age 
and sex gathered around me, and seemed to be 
examining me critically in all directions. The 
men looked complacently at me — the women, the 
dear creatures, smiled upon me, and the little 
naked, pot-bellied children crawled around my 
feet, examining the fashion of my hard shoes, 
and playing with the long fringes of my leathern 
inexpressibles. But I scarcely know how to 
commence a description of the tout ensemble of 
the camp, or to frame a sentence which will 
give an adequate idea of the extreme filth, and 
most horrific nastiness of the whole vicinity. 
I shall, therefore, but transiently glance at it, 
omitting many of the most disgusting and abo- 
minable features. 

Immediately as I entered the village, my 
olfactories were assailed by the most vile and 
mephitic odours, which I found to proceed chief- 
ly from great piles- of salmon entrails and gar- 
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bage which were lying festering and rotting in 
the sun, around the very doors of the habita- 
tions. Fish, both fresh and half dried, were 
scattered all over the ground, under the feet of 
the dogs, wolves and Indian children ; and 
others which had been split, were hanging on 
rude platforms erected within the precints of the 
camp. Some of the women were making their 
breakfast of the great red salmon eggs, as large 
as peas, and using a wooden spoon to convey 
them to their mouths. Occasionally, also, by 
way of varying the repast, they would take a 
huge pinch of a drying fish which was lying on 
the ground near them. Many of the children 
were similarly employed ; and the little imps 
would also have hard contests with the dogs 
for a favourite morsel, the former roaring and 
blubbering, the latter yelping and snarling, and 
both rolling over and over together upon the 
savory soil. 

The whole economy of the lodges, in- 
side and outside, was of a piece with every 
thing else about them — filthy beyond descrip- 
tion — the very skins which covered the wig- 
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warns were black and stiff with rancid salmon 
fat, and the dresses, if dresses they may 
be called, of the women, were of the same 
colour and condition, from the same cause. 
These dresses are little square pieces of 
deer skin, fastened with a thong around the 
loins, and reaching about half way to the 
knees ; the rest of the person is entirely naked. 
Some of the women had little children clinging 
like bull-frogs to their backs, without being 
fastened, and in that situation extracting their 
lactiferous sustenance Yrom the breast, which 
was thrown over the shoulders. 

It is almost needless to say, that I did not 
remain long in the Snake camp ; for although 
I had been a considerable time estranged from 
the abodes of luxury, and had become some- 
what accustomed to, at least, a partial assimila- 
tion to a state of nature, yet I was not prepared 
for what I saw here. I never had fancied any 
thing so utterly abominable, and was glad to 
escape to a purer and more wholesome atmos- 
phere. 

When I returned to our camp, the trading 
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was going on as briskly as yesterday. A large 
number of Indians were assembled around, all 
of whom had bundles of fish, which they were 
anxious to dispose of. The price of a dried 
salmon, is a straight awl, and a small fish hook, 
value about one cent j ten fish are given for a 
common butcher’s knive that costs eight cents. 
Some, however, will prefer beads, paint, &c., 
and of these articles, about an equal amount in 
value is given. A beaver skin can be had for a 
variety of little matters, which cost about 
twelve and a half cents ; value, in Boston, 
from eight to ten dollars ! 

Early in the afternoon, we repacked our 
bales of goods and rode out of the encampment, 
the Indians yelling an adieu to us as we passed 
them. We observed that one had wrapped a 
buffalo robe around him, taken a bow and 
arrows in his hand, and joined us as we went 
off. Although we travelled rapidly during the 
afternoon, the man kept up with us without 
apparent over-exertion or fatigue, trotting along 
constantly for miles together. He is probably 
on a visit to a village of his people who are en- 
camped on the “ Big river.” 
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2'Ad . — Towards noon, to-day, we fell in with 
a village, consisting of thirty willow lodges of 
Bannecks. The Indians flocked out to us by 
.hundreds, leaving their Ashing; and every other 
employment, to visit the strangers. The chief 
soon made himself known to us, and gave us a 
pressing invitation to stop a short time with 
them, for the purpose of trade. Although we 
had a good supply of Ash on hand, and did not 
expect soon to suffer from want, yet we knew 
not but we might be disappointed in procuring 
provision lower in the country, and concluded, 
therefore, to halt for half an hour, and make a 
small increase to our stock. We were in some 
haste, and anxious to travel on as quickly as 
possible to Snake river. Captain ’W., there- 
fore, urged the chief to have the Ash brought 
immediately, as he intended soon to leave them. 
The only reply he could obtain to this request, 
was “ te sant (it is good,) accompanied by 
signs, that he wished to smoke. A pipe was 
provided, and he, with about a dozen of his 
young men, formed a Circle, and continued 
smoking, with great . tranquillity, for half an 
hour. 
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Our patience became almost exhausted, and 
they were told, that if their fish were not soon 
produced, we should leave them hungry as We 
came ; to this, the only answer of the chief was 
a sign to us to remain still, while he deliberated 
yet farther upon the subject. 

We sat a short time longer in silent expects 
tion, and were then preparing to mount our 
horses and be off, when several squaws were 
despatched to one of the lodges. The'y returned 
in a few minutes, bringing about a dozen dried 
fish. These were laid in small piles on the 
ground, and when the usual price was ' Offered 
for them, they refused it scornfully,, making the 
most exorbitant demands. As our articles of 
trade were running low, and we were not in 
immediate want, we purchased only a sufficien- 
cy for one day, and prepared for our departure, 
leaving the ground strewn with the neglected 
salmon. The Indians were evidently very 
much irritated, as we could perceive by their 
angry countenances, and loud words of menace. 
Some loosed the bows from their shoulders, 
and shook them at us with violent gestures of 
von. i. m 
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rage, and a boy, of seventeen or eighteen years 
» 

of age, who stood near me, struck my horse on 
the head with a stick, which he held in his hand. 
This provoked me not a little 5 and spurring 
the animal a few steps forward, I brought my 
heavy whip several times over his naked shoul- 
ders, and sent him screeching into the midst of 
his people. Several bows were drawn at me 
for this act, and glad would the savages have 
been to have had me for a short time at their 
mercy, but as it was, they feared to let slip 
their arrows, and soon dropped the points, 
contenting themselves with vapouring away in 
all the impotence of childish rage. As we rode 
off, they greeted us, not with the usual gay yell, 
but with a scornful, taunting laugh, that sound- 
ed like the rejoicing of an infernal jubilee. 
Had these people been provided with efficient 
arms, and the requisite amount of courage to 
use them, they might have given us some in- 
convenience. 

Towards evening, we arrived on Snake river, 
crossed it at a ford, and encamped near a num- 
ber of lodges along the shore. Shortly after- 
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wards, Captain W., with three men, visited the 
Indians, carrying with them some small articles, 
to trade for fish. In about half an hour they 
returned, bringing only about ten salmon. 
They observed, among the Indians, the same 
disinclination to traffic that the others had 
manifested ; or rather, like the first, they 
placed a higher value than usual upon the 
commodity, and wanted, in exchange, articles 
which we were not willing to spare them. 
They treated Captain W. with the same inso- 
lence and contempt which was so irritating 
from those of the other village. 

This kind of conduct is said to be unusual 
among this tribe, but it is probably now occa- 
sioned by their having recently purchased a 
supply of small articles from Captain Bonne- 
ville, who, they inform us, has visited them 
within a few days. 

Being desirous to escape from the immediate 
vicinity of the village, we moved our camp 
about four miles further, and stopped for the 
night. 

24/A.— -The sudden and entire change from 

m 2 
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flesh exclusively, to nothing but fish, has affected 
us all, more or less, with diarrhoea and pains in 
the abdomen ; several of the men have been so 
extremely ill, as scarcely to be able to travel; 
we shall, however, no doubt, become accus- 
tomed to it in a few days. 

We passed this morning over a flat country, 
very similar to that along the Platte, abounding 
in wormwood bushes, the pulpy-leaved thorn, 
and others, and deep with sand : and at noon 
stopped on a small stream called Malheur’s 
creek. 

Here a party of nine men were equipped, 
and despatched up the river, and across the 
country, on a trapping expedition, with orders 
to join us early in the ensuing winter, at the 
fort on the Columbia. Richardson was the 
chief of this party, and when I grasped the 
hand of our worthy hunter, and bade him fare- 
well, I felt as though I were taking leave of 
a friend. I had become particularly attached 
to him, from the great simplicity and kindness 
of his heart, and his universally correct and 
proper deportment. I had been accustomed 
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to depend upon his knowledge and sagacity in 
every thing connected with the wild and roving 
life which I had led for some months past, and 
I felt that his absence would be a real loss, as 
well to myself, as to the whole camp, which 
had profited so much by his dexterity and, 
skill. 

Our party will now consist of only seventeen 
men, but the number is amply sufficient, as 
we have passed over the' country where danger 
is to be apprehended from Indians. We fol- 
lowed the course of the creek during the after- 
noon, and in the evening encamped on Snake 
river, into which Malheur empties. The river 
is here nearly a mile wide, but deep and clear, 
and for a considerable distance perfectly na- 
vigable for steam-boats, or even larger craft, 
and it would seem not improbable, that at 
some distant day, these facilities, added to the 
excellence of the alluvial soil, should induce 
the stout and hardy adventurers of our coun- 
try to make permanent settlements here. 

I have not observed that the Indians often 
attempt fishing in the “ big river/’ where it is 
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wide and deep ; they generally prefer the slues, 
creeks, &c. Across these, a net of closely 
woven willows is stretched, placed vertically, 
and extending from the bottom to several feet 
above the surface. A number of Indians enter 
the water about a. hundred yards above the net, 
and walking closely, drive the fish in a body 
against the wickerwork* Here they frequently 
become entangled, and are always checked ; 
the spear is then used dexterously, and they 
are thrown put, one by one upon the shore. 
With industry, a vast number of salmon might 
be taken in this manner ; but the Indians are 
generally so indolent, and careless of the future, 
that it is rare to find an individual with provi- 
sion enough to supply his lodge for a week. 

25 th . — Early in the day, the country assum- 
ed a more hilly aspect. The rich plains were 
gone. Instead of a dense growth of willow and 
the balsam poplar, low bushes of wormwood, 
&c., predominated, intermixed with the tall, 
rank prairie grass. 

Towards noon, we fell in with about ten 
lodges of Indians, (Snakes and Bannecks,) from 
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whom we purchased eighty salmon. This has 
put us in excellent spirits. We feared that we 
had lost sight of the natives, and as we had 
not reserved half the requisite quantity of pro- 
visions for our support to the Columbia, most 
of our stock having been given to Richardson’s 
trapping party, the prospect of several days 
abstinence seemed very clear before us. 

In the afternoon, we deviated a little from 
our general course, to cut off a bend in the 
river, and crossed a short, high hill, a part of 
an extensive range which we have seen for two 
days in advance, and which we suppose to be in 
the vicinity of Powder river, and in the even- 
ing encamped in a narrow valley, on the bor- 
ders of the Shoshon^. 

2 6 th . — Last night I had the misfortune to 
lose my favourite, and latterly my only riding 
horse, the other having been left at Fort Hall, 
in consequence of a sudden lameness, with 
which he became afflicted only the night be- 
fore our departure.* The animal was turned 


* I afterwards ascertained that this lameness of my buf 
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out as usual, with the others, in the evening, 
and as I have never known him to stray in a 
single instance, I conclude that some lurking 
Indian has stolen him. It was the fattest and 
handsomest horse in the band, and was no 
doubt carefully selected, as there was probably 
but a single Indian, who was unable to take 
more, for fear of alarming the guard. This is 
the most serious loss I have met with. The 
animal was particularly valuable to me, and no 
consideration would have induced me to have 
parted with it. It is, however, a kind of acci- 
dent that we are always more or less liable to 
in this country, and as a search would certainly 
be fruitless, must be submitted to with as good 
a grace as possible. Captain W. has kindly 
offered me the use of horses until we arrive 
at Columbia. 

falo horse, was intentionally caused by one of the hopeful 
gentry left in charge of the fort, for the purpose of rendering 
the animal unable to travel, and as a consequence, confining 
him to the fort at. the time of our departure* The good qua* 
lities of the horse as a buffalo racer, were universally known 
and appreciated, and I had repeatedly refused large sums for 
him, from those who desired him for this purpose. 
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We commenced our march early, travelling 
up a broad, rich valley, in which we encamped 
last night, and at the head of it, on a creek 
called Bruld, we found one family, consisting 
of five Snake Indians, one man, two women, 
and two children. They had evidently but 
very recently arrived, probably only last night, 
and as they must certainly have passed our 
camp, wc feel little hesitation in believing that 
my lost horse is in their possession. It is, 
however, impossible to prove the theft upon 

them in any way, and time is not allowed us to 

« 

search the premises. We cannot even ques- 
tion them concerning it, as *.ur interpreter, 
McCarey, left us with the trapping party. 

We bought of this family 7 , a considerable 
quantity of dried choke cherries, these being 
the only article of commerce which they pos- 
sessed. They prepare this fruit by pounding it 
with stones, and drying it in masses in the sun. 
It is then palatable and somewhat nutritive, 
and it loses, by the process, the whole of the 
astringency which is so disagreeable in its na- 
tural state. 
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Leaving the valley, we proceeded over some 
high and stony hills, keeping pretty nearly the 
course of the creek. The travelling was, as 
usual in such places, difficult and laborious, 
and our progress necessarily slow and tedious. 
Throughout the day, there was no change in 
the character of the country, and the conse- 
quence was, that three of our poor horses gave 
up and stopped. 

27 M. — This morning, two men were left at 
the camp, for. the purpose of collecting and 
bringing, slowly on, the horses left yesterday, 
and others that may hereafter fail. We were 
obliged to leave with them a stock of pro- 
vision, greater, in proportion, than our own 
rather limited allowance, and have thus some- 
what diminished our chance of performing the 
remainder of the journey with satisfied appe- 
tites, but there is some small game to be found 
on the route, grouse, ducks, &c., and occa- 
sionally a beaver may be taken, if our necessi- 
ties are pressing. We made a noon camp on 
Brute, and stopped at night in a narrow valley, 
between the hills. 
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2&th .— [ Towards noon to-day, we lost the 
trail among the hills, and although consider- 
able search was made, we were not able to 
find it again. We then directed our cdurse 
due north, and at two o’clock, struck Powder 
river, a narrow and shallow stream, plenti- 
fully fringed with willows. We passed down 
this river for about five miles and encamped. 
Captain W. immediately left us to look for the 
lost trail, and returned in about two hours, 
with the information that no trace of it could 
be found. He, therefore, concludes that it is up 
the stream, and to-morrow we travel back to 
search for it in that direction. Our men killed 
in the afternoon, an antelope and a deer fawn, 
which were particularly acceptable to us ; we 
had been on an allowance of one dried salmon 
per day, and we had begun to fear that even 
this poor pittance would fail before we could 
obtain other provision. Qame has been ex- 
ceedingly scarce, with the exception of a few 
grouse, pigeons, &c. We have not seen a deer, 
antelope, or any other quadruped larger than 
a hare, since we left the confines of the buffalo 
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country. Early this morning, one of our men, 
named Hubbard, left us to hunt, and as he has 
not joined us this evening, we fear he is lost, 
and feel some anxiety about him, as he has 
not been accustomed to finding his way through 
the pathless wilds. He is a good marksman, 
however, and will not suffer much for food j 
and as he knows the general course, he will 
probably join us at Walla-walla, if we should 
not see him earlier. 

29th . — We commenced our march early this 
morning, following the river to a point about 
six miles above where we struck it yesterday. 
We then took to the hills, steering N. N. W., 
—it being impossible, from the broken state 
of the country, to keep the river bank. 

Soon after we commenced the ascent, we 
met with difficulties in the shape of high, 
steep banks, and deep ravines, the ground 
being thickly strewed with sharp, angular 
masses of lava and basalt. As we proceeded, 
these difficulties increased to such a degree, 
as to occasion a fear that our horses could 
never proceed. The hills at length became 
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like a consolidated mass of irregular rock, and 
the small strips of earthy matter that occa- 
sionally appeared, were burst into wide fissures 
by the dessication to which the country at 
this season is subject. Sometimes, as we 
approached the verges of the cliffs, we could 
see the river winding its devious course many 
hundred feet below, rushing and foaming in 
eddies and whirlpools, and fretting against the 
steep sides of the rocks which hemmed it in. 
These are what are called the cut-rocks, the 
sides of which are in many places as smooth 
and regular as though they had been worked 
with the chisel, and the opening between them, 
through which the river flows, is frequently 
so narrow that a biscuit might be thrown 
across it. 

We travelled over these rocks until one 
o’clock in the day, when we stopped to rest 
in a small ravine, where we found a little 
water, and pasture for our horses. At three, we 
were again on the move, making across the* 
hills towards the river, and after a long,' 
circuitous march, we arrived on its banks. 
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much fatigued, and every horse in our band 
lamed and completely exhausted. We have 
not yet found any clue to the trail for which 
we have been searching so anxiously ; indeed, 
it would be impossible for a distinguishable 
trace to be left over these rugged, stony hills, 
and the difficulty of finding it, or determining 
its direction, is not a little increased by a dense 
fog which constantly envelopes these regions, 
obscuring the sun, and rendering it impossible 
to see an object many hundred yards in ad- 
vance. 

The next day we were still travelling over 
the high and steep hills, which, fortunately 
for our poor horses, were far less stony than 
hitherto. At about noon we descended to the 
plain, and struck the river in the midst of a 
large level prairie. We proceeded up the 
stream for an hour, and to our great joy, sud- 
denly came in sight of a broad, open trail, 
stretching away to the S. W. We felt, in 
some degree, the pleasure of a sailor who has 
found the port of which he has been long and 
anxiously in search. We made a noon camp 
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here, at which we remained two hours, and 
then travelled on in .fine spirits over a beau- 
tiful, level, and unobstructed country. Our 
horses seemed to participate in our feelings, 
and trotted on briskly, as though they, too, 
rejoiced in the opportunity of escaping the 
dreaded hills and rocks. Towards evening we 
crossed a single range of low hills, and came 
to a small round prairie, with good water and 
excellent pasture. Here we found a family 
of Kayouse Indians, and encamped within 
sight of them. Two squaws from this family 
visited us soon after, bringing some large 
kamas cakes and fermented roots, which we 
purchased of them. 

31 s/. — Our route this morning, was over a 
country, generally level and free from rocks j 
we crossed, however, one short, and very steep 
mountain range, thickly covered with tall and 
heavy pine trees, and cams to a ^targe and 
beautiful prairie, called the Granule rorule. 
Here we found Captain Bonneville’s com- 
pany, which has been lying here several days, 
waiting the arrival of its trapping parties. We 
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made a noon camp near it, and were visited 
by Captain Bonneville. This was the first 
time I had seen this gentleman. His manners 
were affable and pleasing, and he seemed pos- 
sessed of a large share of bold, adventurous, 
and, to a certain extent, romantic spirit, with- 
out which, no man can expect to thrive as a 
mountain leader. He stated that he preferred 
the “ free and easy” life of a mountain hunter 
and trapper, to the comfortable and luxurious 
indolence of a dweller in civilized lands, and 
would not exchange his homely, but whole- 
some mountain fare, and his buffalo lodge, for 
the most piquant dishes of the French artiste , 
and the finest palace in the land. This came 
well from him, and I was pleased with it, 
although I could not altogether agree with 
him in sentiment, for I confess I had become 
somewhat weary of rough travelling and rough 
fare, and* looked forward with no little plea- 
sure to a long rest under a Christian roof, 
and a general participation in Christian liv- 
ing. 

With the captain, came a whole troop of 
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Indians, Kayouse, Nez Pereas, &c. They 
- were very friendly towards us, each of the 
chiefs taking us by the hand with great cor- 
diality, appearing pleased to see us, and anx- 
ious to point out to us the easiest and most 
expeditious route to the lower country. These 
Indians are, almost universally, fine looking, 
robust men, with strong aquiline features, and 
a much more cheerful cast of countenance than 
is usual amongst the race. Some of the 
women might almost be called beautiful, and 
none that I have seen are homely. Their 
dresses are generally of thin deer or antelope 
skin, with occasionally a boddice of some linen 
stuffs, purchased from the whites, and their 
whole appearance is neat and cleanly, forming 
a very striking contrast to the greasy, filthy, 
and disgusting Snake females. 

I observed one young and very pretty look- 
ing woman, dressed in a great superabundance 
of finery, glittering with rings and beads, and 
flaunting in broad bands of scarlet cloth. She 
was mounted astride — Indian fashion — upon 
a fine bay horse, whose head and tail were 
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decorated with scarlet and blue ribbons, and 
the saddle, upon which the fair one sat, was 
ornamented all over with beads and little 
hawk's bells. This damsel did not do us the 
honour to dismount, but seemed to keep warily 
aloof, as though she feared that some of us 
might be inordinately fascinated by her fine 
person and splendid equipments, and her 
whole deportment proved to us, pretty satis- 
factorily, that she was no common beauty, 
but the favoured companion of one high in 
office, who was jealous of her slightest move- 
ment. 

After making a hasty meal, and bidding 
adieu to the captain, and our friendly Indian 
visiters, we mounted our horses and rode off. 
About half an hour’s brisk trotting brought 
us to the foot of a steep and high mountain, 
called the Blu% This is said to be the most 
extensive chain west of the dividing ridge, and, 
with one exception, perhaps the most difficult 
of passage. The whole mountain is densely 
covered with tall pine trees, with an under- 
growth of service bushes and other shrubs. 
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and the path is strewed, to a very inconve- 
nient degree, with volcanic rocks. In some 
of the ravines we find small springs of water j 
they are, however, rather rare, and the grass 
has been lately consumed, and many of the 
trees blasted by the ravaging fires of the In- 
dians. These fires are yet smouldering, and 
the smoke from them effectually prevent our 
viewing the surrounding country, and com- 
pletely obscure the beams of .the sun. We 
travelled this evening until after dark, and 
encamped on a small stream in a gorge, where 
we found a plot of grass that had escaped the 
burning. 

September ls£. — Last evening, as we were 
about retiring to our beds, we heard, distinctly, 
as we thought, a loud halloo, several times 
repeated, and in a tone like that of a man 
in great distress. Supposing ft to be a per- 
son who had lost his way in the darkness, 
and was searching for us, we fired several 
guns at regular intervals, but as they elicited 
no reply, after waiting a considerable time, 
we built a large fire, as a guide, and lay down 
to sleep. 
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Early this morning, a large panther was 
seen prowling around, our camp, and the 
hallooing of last night was explained. It 
was the dismal, distressing yell by which 
this animal entices its prey, until pity or 
curiosity induces it to approach to its de- 
struction. The panther is said to inhabit these 
forests in considerable numbers, and has not 
unfrequently been known to kill the horses of 
a camp. He has seldom the temerity to attack 
a man, unless sorely pressed by hunger, or 
infuriated by wounds. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Passage of the Blue Mountains— Sufferings from thirst — 
Utaila river — A transformation — A novel meal — Walla- 
walla river — Columbia river and Fort Walla-walla — A 
dinner with the missionaries — Anecdote of Mr. Lee — A 
noble repast— Brief notice of the Fort — Departure of the 
missionaries — Notice of the Walla-Walla Indians — Depar- 
ture for Fort Vancouver — Wild ducks — Indian graves— 
Indian horses— Visits from Indians— Opthalmia, a preva- 
lent disease — Rough travelling — A company of Chinook 
Indians — The Dalies — The party joined by Captain Wyeth 
— Embarkation in canoes — A heavy gale — Dangerous 
navigation — Pusillanimous conduct of an Indian helms- 
man. 

September 1st. — The path through the valley, 
in which we encamped last night, was level and 
smooth for about a mile; we then mounted 
a short, steep hill, and began immediately to 
descend. The road down the mountain wound 
constantly, and we travelled in short, zig-zag 
lines, in order to avoid the extremely abrupt 
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declivities; but occasionally, we were com- 
pelled to descend in places that made us 
pause before making the attempt : they were, 
some of them, almost perpendicular, and our 
horses would frequently slide several yards, 
before they could recover. To this must be 
added enormous jagged masses of rock, ob- 
structing the road in many places, and pine 
trees projecting their horizontal branches across 
the path. 

The road continued, as I have described, 
to the valley in the plain, and a full hour was 
consumed before we reached it. The country 
then became comparatively level again to the 
next range, where a mountain was to be as- 
cended of the same height as the last. Here 
we dismounted and led our horses, it being 
impracticable, in their present state, to ride 
them. It was the most toilsome march I ever 
made, and we were all so much fatigued, when 
we arrived at the summit, that rest was as 
indispensable to us as to our poor jaded horses. 
Here we made a noon camp, with a handful 
of grass and no water. This last article ap- 
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pears very scarce, the ravines affording none, 
and our dried salmon and kamas bread were 

4 

eaten unmoistened. The route, in the after- 
noon, was over the top of the mountain, 
the road tolerably level, but crowded with 
stones. 

Towards evening, we commenced descend- 
ing again, arid in every ravine and gulley, we 
cast our anxious eyes in search of water } we 
even explored several of them, where there 
appeared to exist any probability of success, but 
not one drop did we find. Night at length came 
on, dark and pitchy, without a moon or single 
star to give us a ray of light ; but still we pro- 
ceeded, depending solely upon the vision and 
sagacity of our hordes to keep the track. We 
travelled steadily until about nine o’clock, when 
we saw, in advance, the dark outline of a high 
mountain, and soon after heard the men who 
rode in front, cry out, joyously, at the top of their 
voices, “ water , water !” It was truly a cheer- 
ing sound, and the words were echoed loudly 
by every man in the company. We had not 
tasted water since morning, and both horses 
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and men have been suffering considerably for 
the want of it. 

2d . — Captain W. and two men, left ns early 
this morning, for Walla- walla, where they 
expect to arrive this evening, and send ns some 
provision, of which we shall be in need to- 
morrow. 

Our camp moved soon after, under the di- 
rection of Captain Thing, and in about four 
hours reached Utalla river , where it stopped, 
and remained until twelve o’clock. 

As we were approaching so near the abode 
of those in whose eyes we wished to appear 
like fellow Christians, we concluded that there 
would be a propriety in attempting to remove, 
at least, one of the heathenish badges which 
we had worn throughout the journey j so Mr. 
N’s razor was fished out from its hiding-place 
in the bottom of his trunk, and in a few 
minutes our encumbered chins lost their long- 
cherished ornaments ; we performed our ab- 
lutions in the river, arrayed ourselves in clean 
linen, trimmed our longhair, and then arranged 
our toilet before a mirror, with great self- 
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complacence and satisfaction. I admired my 
own appearance considerably, and this is, 
probably, an acknowledgment that few would 
make j but I could not refrain from laughing 
at the strange, party-coloured appearance of 
my physiognomy, the lower portion being fair, 
like a woman’s, and the upper, brown and 
swarthy as an Indian. 

Having nothing prepared for dinner to-rday, 
I strolled along the stream above the camp, 
and made a meal on rose-buds, of which I col- 
lected an abundance ; and on* returning, I was 
surprised to find Mr. N. and Captain T. pick- 
ing the last bones of a bird which they had 
cooked. Upon inquiry, I ascertained that the 
subject was an unfortunate owl" which I had 
killed in the morning, and had intended to 
preserve as a specimen. The temptation was 
too great to be resisted by the hungry captain 
and naturalist, and the bird of wisdom lost the* 
immortality which he might otherwise have 
acquired. 

In the afternoon, soon after leaving the 
Utalla, we ascended a high and very steep hill, 

■ jy 
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and came immediately in view of a beautiful 
and regularly undulating country, of great 
extent. We have now, probably, done with 
high, rugged mountains j— the sun shines clear, 
the air is bracing and elastic, and we are all in 
fine spirits. 

The next day, the road being generally level, 
and tolerably free from stones, we were 
enabled to keep our horses at the swiftest gait 
to which we dare urge them. We have been 
somewhat disappointed, in not receiving the 
expected supplied from Walla-walla, but have 
not suffered for provision, as the grouse and 
hares are very abundant here, and we have 
shot as many as we wished. 

At about noon we struck the Walla- walla 
river, a very pretty stream of fifty or sixty 
yards in width, fringed with tall willows, and 
containing a number of salmon, which we can 
see frequently leaping from the water. The 
pasture here, being good, we allowed our 
horses an hour’s rest to feed, and then tra- 
velled on over the plain, until near dark, when, 
on rising a sandy hill, the noble Columbia 
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burst at once upon our view. I could scarcely 
repress a loud exclamation of delight and plea- 
sure, as I gazed upon the magnificent river, 
flowing silently and majestically on, and re- 
flected that I had actually crossed the vast 
American continent, and now stood upon a 
stream that poured its waters directly into the 
Pacific. Tliis, then, was the great Oregon, the 
first appearance of which gave Lewis and Clark 
so many emotions of joy and pleasure, and on 
this stream our indefatigable countrymen win- 
tered, after the toils and privations of a long, 
and protracted journey through the wilder- 
ness. 

My reverie was interrupted by one of the 
men exclaiming from his position in advance, 
“ there is the fort.” We had, in truth ap- 
proached very near, without being conscious 
of it. There stood the fort on the bank of the 
river; horses and horned cattle were roaming 
about the vicinity, and on the borders of the 
little Walla-walla, we recognised the white tent 
of our long lost missionaries. These we soon 
joined, and were met and received by them 

n 2 
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like brethren. Mr. N. and myself, were in- 
vited to sup with them upon a dish of stewed 
hares which they had just prepared, and it is 
almost needless to say, that we did full justice 
to the good men’s cookery. They told us that 
they had travelled comfortably from Fort Hall, 
without any unusual fatigue, and like ourselves, 
had no particularly stirring adventures. Their 
route, although somewhat longer, was a much 
less toilsome and difficult one, and they suffered 
but little for food, being well provided with 
dried buffalo meat, which had been prepared 
near Fort Hall. 

Mr. Walker, a young gentleman attached 
to the band, related an anecdote of Mr. Lee, 
the principal, which I thought eminently cha- 
racteristic. The missionaries were, on one 
occasion, at a considerable distance behind the 
main body, and had stopped for a few moments 
to regale themselves on a cup of milk from a 
cow which they were driving. Mr. L. had un- 
strapped the tin pan from his saddle, and was 
about applying himself to the task, when a 
band of a dozen Indians was descried at 'a dis- 
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tance, approaching the little party at full gallop. 
There was but lijttle time for consideration. 
The rifles were looked to, the horses were 
mounted in eager haste, and all were ready for 
a long run, except Mr. Lee himself, who de- 
clared that nothing should deprive him of his 
cup of milk, and that he meant to “ lighten 
the old cow before he moved.” He accordingly 
proceeded coolly to fill his tin pan, and, after 
a hearty drink, grasped his rifle, and mounted 
his horse, at the very moment that the Indians 
had arrived within speaking distance. To 
the great relief of most of the party, these 
proved to be of the friendly Nez Perce tribe, 
and after a cordial greeting, they travelled on 
together. 

The missionaries informed us that they had 
engaged a large barge to convey themselves 
and baggage to Fort Vancouver, and that Cap- 
tain Stewart and Mr. Ashworth were to be of 
the party. Mr. N. and myself were very 
anxious to take a seat with them, but to our 
disappointment, were told that the boat would 
scarcely accommodate those already engaged. 
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We had, therefore, to relinquish it, and prepare 
for a journey on horseback to the Dalles , about 
eighty miles below, to which place Captain W. 
would precede us in the barge, and engage 
canoes to convey us to the lower fort. 

This evening, we purchased a large bag of 
Indian meal, of which we made a kettle of 
mush, and mixed with it a considerable quan- 
tity of horse tallow and salt. This Was, I think, 
one of the best meals I ever made. We all ate 
heartily of it, and pronounced it princely food. 
We had been long without bread stuff of any 
kind, and the coarsest farinaceous substance, 
with a proper allowance of grease, would have 
been highly prized. 

The next morning, we visited Walla- walla 
Fort, and were introduced, by Captain W., 
•to Lieutenant Pierre S. Pambrun, the superin- 
tendent! Wyeth and Mr. Pambrun had met 
before, and were well acquainted; they had, 
therefore, many reminiscences of by-gone days 
to recount, and long conversations relative to 
the variety of incidents which had occurred to 
each, since last they parted. 
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The fort is built of drift logs, and surrounded 
by a stoccade of the same, with two bastions, 
and a gallery around the inside. It stands 
about a hundred yards from the river, on the 
south bank, in a bleak and unprotected situa- 
tion, surrounded on every side by a great, 
sandy plain, which supports little vegetation, 
except the wormwood and thorn-bushes. On the 
banks of the little river, however, there are nar- 
row strips of rich soil, and here Mr. Pambrun 
raises the few garden vegetables necessary for 
the support of his family. Potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, &c., thrive well, and Indian com pro- 
duces eighty bushels to the acre. 

At about ten o’clock, the barge got under 
way, and soon after, our company with its 
baggage, crossed the river in canoes, and en- 
camped on the opposite shore. 

There is a considerable number df Indians 
resident here, Kayouse’s and a collateral band 
of the same tribe, called Walla- wallas. They 
live along the bank of the river, in shantys or 
wigwams of drift wood, covered with buffalo 
or dear skins. They are a miserable, squalid 
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looking people, are constantly lolling around 
and in the fort, and annoy visiters by the im- 
portunate manner in which they endeavour to 
force them into some petty trade for a pipe, a 
hare, or a grouse. All the industrious and en- 
terprising men of this tribe are away trading 
salmon, kamas root, &c. to the mountain com- 
panies. 

Notwithstanding the truly wretched plight in 
which these poor people live, and the priva- 
tions which they must necessarily have to 
suffer, they are said to be remarkably honest 
and upright in their dealings, and generally 
correct in their moral deportment. Although 
they doubtless have the acquisitive qualities so 
characteristic of the race, they are rarely known 
to violate the principles of common honesty. 
A man may leave his tent unguarded, and 
richly stored with every thing which ordinarily 
excites the cupidity of the Indian, yet, on re- 
turning after a long absence, he may find all 
safe. What a commentary is this on the habits 
and conduct of our Christian communities ! 

The river, at this point, is about three- 
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fourths of mile in width — a clear, deep, and 
rapid stream, the current being generally from 
three to four miles an hour. It is the noblest 
looking river I have seen since leaving our 
Delaware. The banks are in many places, high 
and rocky, occasionally interrupted by broad, 
level, sandy beaches. The only vegetation 
along the margin, is the wormwood, and other 
low, arid plants, but some of the bottoms 
are covered with heavy, rank grass, affording 
excellent pasture for horses. 

5th. — This morning we commenced our 
march down the Columbia. We have no pro- 
vision with us except flour and horse tallow, 
but we have little doubt of meeting Indians 
daily, with whom we can trade for fish. Our 
road will now be a rather monotonous one 
along the bank of the river, tolerably level, but 
often rocky, so that very rapid travelling is in- 
admissible. The mallard duck, the widgeon, 
and the green-winged teal are tolerably abun- 
dant in the little estuaries of the river. Our 
men have killed several, but they are poor, and 
not good. 
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6 th . — We have observed to-day several high, 
conical stacks of drift-wood near the river. 
These are the graves of the Indians. Some of 
these cemeteries are of considerable extent, and 
probably contain a great number of bodies. I 
had the curiosity to peep into several of them, 
and even to remove some of the coverings, but 
found nothing to compensate for the trouble. 

We bought some salmon from Indians whom 
we met to day, which, with our flour and tal- 
low, enables us to live very comfortably. 

7 th . — We frequently fall in with large bands 
of Indian horses. There, are among them 
some very, beautiful animals, but they are ge- 
nerally as wild as deer, seldom permitting 
an approach to within a hundred yards or more. 
Some must have owners, as we observe upon 
many of them, strange hieroglyphic looking 
characters, but there are, no doubt, others that 
have never known the bit, and will probably 
always roam the prairie uncontrolled. When 
the Indians wish to catch a horse from one of 
these bands, they adopt the same plan pursued 
by the South Americans for taking the wild 
animal. 
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8th . — Our road to-day has been less mono- 
tonous, and much more hilly than hitherto. 
Along the bank of the river are high moun- 
tains, composed of basaltic rock and sand, and 
along their bases enormous drifts of the latter 
material. Large, rocky promontories connected 
with these mountains extend into the river to 
considerable distances, and numerous islands 
of the same dot its surface. 

We are visited frequently as we travel along 
by Indians of the Walla- walla and other tribes, 
whose wigwams we see on the opposite side of 
the river. As we approach these rude huts, 
the inhabitants are seen to come forth in a 
body ; a canoe is immediately launched, the 
light bark skims the water like a bird, and in 
an incredibly short time, its inmates are with 
us. Sometimes a few salmon are brought to 
barter for our tobacco, paint, &c., but more 
frequently they seem' impelled to the visit by 
mere curiosity. To-day a considerable number 
have visited us, and among them some very 
handsome young girls. 1 could not but ad- 
mire the gaiety and cheerfulness whioh seemed 
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to animate them. They were in high spirits, 
and evidently very much pleased with the un- 
usual privilege which they were enjoying. 

At our camp, in the evening, eight Walla- 
walla’s came to see us. The chief was a re- 
markably fine looking man, but he, as well as 
several of his party, was suffering from a se- 
vere purulent ophthalmia which had almost 
deprived him of sight. He pointed to his eyes, 
and contorting his features to indicate the pain 
he suffered, asked me, by signs, to give him 
medicine to cure him. I was very sorry that 
my small stock of simples did not contain any- 
thing suited to his complaint, and I endea- 
voured to tell him so. I have observed that 
this disease is rather prevalent among the In- 
dians residing on the river, and I understood 
from the chief's signs, that most of the Indians 
towards the lower country were similarly af- 
fected. 

9th . — The character of the country has 
changed considerably since we left Walla-walla. 
The river has become gradually more narrow, 
until it is now but about two hundred yards 
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in width, and completely hemmed in by enor- 
mous rocks on both sides. Many of these 
extend for -considerable distances into the 
stream in perpendicular columns, and the water 
dashes and breaks against them until all around 
is foam. The current is very swift, proba- 
bly six or seven miles to the hour ; and the 
Indian canoes in passing down, seem literally to 
fly along its surface. The road to-day has 
been rugged to the very last degree. We have 
passed over continuous masses of sharp rock 
for hours together, sometimes picking our way 
along the very edge of the river, several hun- 
dred feet above it; again, gaining the back 
land, by passing through any casual chasm or 
opening in the rocks, where we were compelled 
to dismount, and lead our horses. 

This evening, we are surrounded by a large 
company of Chinook Indians, of both sexes, 
whose temporary wigwams are on the bank of 
the river. Many of the squaws have young 
children sewed up in the usual Indian fashion, 
wrapped in a skin, and tied firmly to a board, 
so that nothing but the head of the little indi- 
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vidual is seen. These Indians are very pea- 
ceable and friendly. They have no weapons 
except bows, and these are used more for 
amusement and exercise, than as a means of 
procuring them sustenance, their sole depen- 
dence being fish and beaver, with perhaps a 
few hares and grouse, which are taken in traps. 
We traded with these people for a few fish and 
beaver skins, and some roots, and before we 
retired for the night, arranged the men in a 
circle, and smoked with them in token of our 
friendship. 

I Of A. — This afternoon we reached the Dalles. 
The entire water of the river flows through 
channels of about fifteen feet in width, and 
between high, perpendicular rocks ; there are 
several of these channels at distances of from 
half a mile to one mile apart, and the wate 
foams and boils through them like an enor- 
mous cauldron. 

On the opposite side of the river, there is a 
large Indian village, belonging to a chief named 
Tilki, and containing, probably, five hundred 
wigwams. As we approached, the natives 
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swarmed like bees to tbe shore, launched their 
canoes, and joined us in a few minutes. We 
were disappointed in not seeing Captain W. 
here, as this was the spot where we expected 
to meet him ; the chief, however, told us that 
we should find him about twelve miles below, 
at the next village. We were accordingly soon 
on the move again, and urging our horses to 
their fastest gait, we arrived about sunset. 
The captain, the chief of the village, and se- 
veral other Indians, qpme out to meet us and 
make us welcome. Captain W. has been here 
two days, and we were pleased to learn that he 
had completed all the necessary arrangements 
for transporting ourselves and baggage to Van- 
couver in canoes. The route by land is said 
to be a very tedious and difficult one, and, in 
some places, almost impassable j but even were 
it otherwise, I believe we should all much 
prefer the water conveyance, as we have be- 
come very tired of riding. 

Since leaving the upper village, this after- 
noon, we have been followed by scores of In- 
dians on foot and on horseback ; some of the 
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animals carrying three at a time j and although 
we travelled rapidly, the pedestrians were sel- 
dom far behind us. 

We have determined to leave our horses 
in charge of the chief of the village, who has 
promised to attend to them during the winter, 
and deliver them to our order in the spring. 
Captain W. having been acquainted with this 
man before, is willing to trust him. 

1 \th . — Early this morning, we launched our 
three canoes, and each being provided with an 
Indian as helmsman, we applied ourselves to 
our paddles, and were soon moving briskly 
down the river. In about an hour after, the 
wind blew dead ahead, and although the 
current was in favour, our progress was sen- 
sibly checked. As we proceeded, the wind 
rose to a heavy gale, and the waves ran to a 
prodigious height. At one moment our frail 
bark danced upon the crest of a wave, and at 
the next, fell with a surge into the trough of 
the sea, and as we looked at the swell before us, 
it seemed that in an instant we must inevitably 
be engulphed. At such times, the canoe 
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before us was entirely hidden from view, but 
she was observed to rise again like a sea gull, 
and hurry on into the same danger. The In- 
dian in my canoe soon became completely 
frightened $ he frequently hid his face with his 
hands, and sang, in a low melancholy voice, a 
prayer which we had often heard from his peo- 
ple, while at their evening devotions. As our 
dangers were every moment increasing, the 
man became at length absolutely childish, and 
with all our persuasion and threats, we could 
net induce him to lay his paddle into the water. 
We were all soon compelled to put in shore, 
which we did without sustaining any damage ; 
the boats were hauled up high and dry, and 
we resolved to remain in our quarters until 
to-morrow, or until there was a cessation of 
wind. 

In about an hour it lulled a little, and Cap- 
tain W. ordered the boats to be again launched 
in the hope of being able to weather a point 
about five miles below, before the gale again 
commenced, where we could lie by until it 
should be safe to proceed. The calm proved. 
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as some of us had suspected, a treacherous 
one ; in a very few minutes after we got under 
way, we were contending with the same diffi- 
culties as before, and again our cowardly helms- 
man laid by his paddle and began mumbling 
his prayer. It was too irritating to be borne. 
Our canoe had swung round broadside to the 
surge, and was shipping gallons of water at 
every dash. 

At this time, it was absolutely necessary that 
every man on board should exert himself to the 
utmost, to head up the canoe and make the 
shore as soon as possible. Our Indian, how- 
ever, still sat with his eyes covered, the most 
abject and contemptible looking thing I ever 
saw. We took him by the shoulders and 
threatened to throw him overboard, if he did 
not immediately lend his assistance : we might 
as well have spoken to a stone. He was final- 
ly aroused, however, by our presenting a loaded 
gun at his breast ; he dashed the muzzle away, 
seized his paddle again, and worked with a 
kind of desperate and wild energy, until he 
sank back in the canoe completely exhausted. 
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In the mean time, the boat had become half 
full of water, shipping a part of every surf that 
struck her, and as we gained the shallows, every 
man sprang overboard, breast deep, and began 
hauling the canoe to shore. This was even a 
more difficult task than that of propelling her 
with the oars ; the water still broke over her, 
and the bottom was a deep kind of quicksand, 
in which we sank almost to the knees at every 
step, the surf at the same time dashing against 
us with such violence as to throw us repeatedly 
upon our faces. We at length reached the 
shore, and hauled the canoe up out of reach of 
the breakers. She was then unloaded as soon 
.as possible, and turned bottom upwards. The 
goods had suffered considerably by the wetting; 
they were all unbaled and dried by a large fire, 
which we bruit on the shore. 

We were soon visited by several men from 
the other boats, which were ahead, and leagned 
that their situation had been almost precisely 
similar to our own, except that their Indians 
had not evinced, to so great a degree, the same 
unmanly terror which had rendered ours so in- 
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efficient and useless. They were, however, 
considerably frightened, much more so than 
the white men. It would seem strange that 
Indians, who have been borri, and have lived 
during their whole lives, upon the edge of the 
water, who have been accustomed, from 
infancy, to the management of a canoe, and in 
whose childish sports and manly pastimes these 
frail barks have always been employed, should 
exhibit, on occasions like this, such craven and 
womanly fears; but the probability is, as their 
business is seldom of a very urgent nature, 
that they refrain from making excursions of 
any considerable extent in situations known to 
be dangerous, except during calm weather j it 
is possible, also, that such gales may be rare, 
and they have not been accustomed to them. 
Immediately after we landed, our redoubtable 
helmsman broke away from us, and ran at full 
spqfd back towards the village. We have 
doubtless lost him entirely, but we do not 
much regret his departure, as he proved himself 
so entirely unequal to the task he had under- 
taken. 
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A zealous botanist— Departure of Captain Wyeth with five 
men — Cascades — A portage— Meeting with the missionaries 
— Loss of a canoe — A toilsome duty — Arrival at Fort Van- 
couver — Reflections suggested by it— Dr. John McLaug- 
lin, the chief factor — Domiciliation of the travellers 
at Fort # Vancouver — Fort Vancouver — Agricultural and 
other improvements — Vancouver 44 camp” — Approach of 
the rainy season— Expedition to the Walla tn met— The falls 
— A village of Klikatat Indians — Manner of flattening the 
head — A flathcad infant. 

12/A. — Tiib gale continues with the same 
violence as yesterday, and we do not, therefore, 
think it expedient to leave our camp. Mr. N’s 
large and beautiful collection of new and rare 
plants was considerably injured by the wetting 
it received ; he has been constantly engaged 
since we landed yesterday, in opening and 
drying them. In this task, he exhibits a degree of 
patience and perseverence which is truly asto- 
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nishing ; sitting on the ground, and steaming 
over the enormous fire, for hours together, dry- 
ing the papers, and re-arranging the whole col- 
lection, specimen by specimen, while the great 
drops of perspiration roll unheeded from his 
brow. Throughout the whole of our long 
journey, I have had constantly to admire the 
ardour and perfect indefatigability with which 
. he has devoted himself to the grand object of 
his tour. No difficulty, no danger, no fatigue 
has ever daunted him, and he finds hist rich re- 
ward in the addition of nearly a thousand new 
species of American plants, which he has been 
enabled to make to the already teeming flora of 
our vast continent. My bale of birds, which 
was equally exposed to the action of the water, 
escaped without any material injury. 

In the afternoon, the gale not having abated. 
Captain W. became impatient to proceed, as 
he feared his business at Vancouver would 
suffer by delay j he accordingly proposed taking 
one canoe, and braving the fury of the elements, 
saying that he wished five men, who were not 
afraid of water, to accompany him. A dozen 
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of our fearless fellows volunteered in a moment, 
and the captain selecting such as he thought 
would best suit his purpose, lost no time in 
launching his canoe, and away she went over 
the foaming waters, dashing the spray from her 
bows, and labouring through the heavy swells 
until she was lost to our view. The more 
sedate amongst us did not much approve of 
this somewhat hasty measure of our principal ; 
it appeared like a useless and daring exposure 
of human life, not warranted by the exigencies 
of the case. Mr. N. remarked that he would 
rather lose all his plants than venture his life 
in that canoe. 

On the 13th, the wind shifted to the north, 
and was blowing somewhat less furiously than 
on the previous day. At about noon we loaded 
our canoes, and embarked j our progress, how- 
ever, during the afternoon, was slow? the 
current was not rapid, and the wind was sett- 
ing up stream so strongly that we could not 
make much headway against it j we had, also, 
as before, to contend with turbulent waves, but 
we found we could weather them with 
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much less difficulty, since the change of the 
wind. 

1 4 th . — Before sunrise, a light rain commenc- 
ed, which increased towards mid-day to a heavy 
shower, and continued steadily during the 
afternoon and night. There was, in the morn- 
ing, a dead calm, the water was perfectly 
smooth, and disturbed only by the light rain 
pattering upon its surface. We made an early 
start, and proceeded on very expeditiously un- 
til about noon, when we arrived at the “ cas- 
cades,” and came to a halt above them, near a 
small Indian village. These cascades, or cata- 
racts are formed by a collection of large rocks, 
in the bed of the river, which extend, for per- 
haps half a mile. The current for a short dis- 
tance above them, is exceedingly rapid, and 
there is said to be a gradual fall, or declivity of 
the river, of about twenty feet in the mile. 
Over these rocks, and across the whole river, 
the water dashes and foams most furiously, and 
with a roar which we heard distinctly at the 
distance of several miles. 

It is wholly impossible for any craft to make 
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its way through these difficulties, and our 
light canoes would not live an instant in them. 
It is, therefore, necessary to make a portage, 
either by carrying the canoes over land to the 
opposite side of the cataracts, or by wading in 
the water near the shore, where the surges are 
lightest, and dragging the unloaded boat 
through them by a cable. Our people chose 
the latter method, as the canoes felt very heavy 
and cumbersome, being saturated with the 
rain which was still falling rapidly. They were, 
therefore, immediately unloaded, the baggage 
was placed on the shore, and the men entered 
the water to their necks, headed by Captain 
Thing, and addressed themselves to the trou-, 
blesome and laborious task. 

In the meantime, Mr. N., and myself were 
sent forward to take the best care of ourselves, 
that our situation and the surrounding circum- 
stances permitted. _ We foiind a small Indian 
* 

trail on the river bank, which we followed in 
all its devious windings, up and down hills, 
over enormous piles of rough flinty rocks, 
through brier bushes, and pools of water, &c. 
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&c., for about a mile, and descending near 
the edge of the river, we observed a number 
of white meu who had just succeeded in forcing 
a large barge through the torrent, and were 
then warping her into still water near the 
shore. Upon approaching them more closely, 
we recognised, to our astonishment, our old 
friend Captain Stewart, with the good mission- 
aries, and all the rest who left us at Walla- 
walla on the 4th. Poor fellows ! Every man 
of them had been breast deep in water, and 
the rain, which was still falling in torrents, 
was more than sufficient to drench what the 
waves did not cover, so that they were most 
abundantly soaked and bedraggled. I felt sadly 
inclined to laugh heartily at them, but a single 
glanCfe at the [sorry appearance of my companion 
and self was sufficient to check the feeling. 

We joined them, and aided in kindling a fire 
to warm and dry ourselves a little, as there 
was not a dry rag on us, and we were all in an 
ague with cold. After a very considerable 
time, we succeeded in igniting the wet timber, 
and had a tolerably large fire. We all seated 
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ourselves on the ground around it, and related 
our adventures. They had, like ourselves, 
suffered somewhat from the head-wind and 
heavy swells, but unlike us, they had a craft 
that would weather it easily j even they, how- 
ever, shipped some water, wad made very 
little progress for the last two days. They in- 
formed us that - Captain W/s canoe had been 
dashed to pieces on the rocks above, and that 
he and all his crew were thrown into the water, 
and forced to swim for their lives. They all 
escaped, and proceeded down the river, this 
morning, in a canoe, hired of the Indians here, 
one of whom accompanied them, as pilot. 

After a hasty meal of fish, purchased on the 
spot, our friends reloaded their boat and got 
under way, hoping to reach Vancouver 1% the 
next morning. Mr. N. and myself remained 
some time longer here, expecting intelligence 
from our people behind ; we had begun to feel 
a little uneasy about them, and thought of re- 
turning to look into their situation, when Cap- 
tain T. came in haste towards us, with the 
mortifying intelligence that one canoe had been 
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stove upon the rocks, and the other, so badly 
split, that he feared she would not float ; the 
latter was, however, brought on by the men, 
and moored where we stopped. A man was 
then despatched to an Indian village, about 
five miles below, to endeavour to procure one 
or two canoes and a pilot. In the mean tiije, 
we had all to walk back along the circuitous 
and almost impassable Indian trail, and carry 
our wet and heavy baggage from the spot 
where the boats had been unloaded. The dis- 
tance, as I have stated, was a full mile, and 
the road so rough and encumbered as to be 
scarcely passable. In walking over many of 
the large and steep rocks, it was often neces- 
sary that the hands should be used to raise 
and%upport the body; this, with a load; was 
inconvenient. Again, on ascending and deccnd- 
ing the steep and slippery hills, a single mis- 
tep, was certain to throw us in the mud, and 
bruise us upon the sharp rocks which w r ere 
planted all around. This accident occurred 
several times with us all. 

Over this miserable of all roads, with the 
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cold rain dashing and pelting upon us during 
the whole time, until we felt as though we 
were frozen to the very marrow, did we all 
have to travel and return four separate times, 
before our baggage was properly deposited. 
It was by far the most fatiguing, cheerless, and 
uncomfortable business in which 1 was ever 
engaged, and truly glad was I to lie down at 
night on the cold, wet ground, wrapped in my 
blankets, out of which I had just wrung the 
water, and I think I never slept more soundly 
or comfortably than that night.* 

I arose the next morning rested and re- 
freshed, though somewhat sore from sundry 
bruises received on the hills to which I have 
alluded. 

15 th . — The rain still continued falling, but 
lightly, the weather calm and cool. The water 
immediately below the cascades foams and 
£oils in a thousand eddies, forming little whirl- 
pools, which, however insignificant they may 


* I could not but recollect, at that time, the last injunction 
of my dear old grandmother, not to sleep in damp beds ! 
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appear, are exceedingly dangerous for light 
oatioes, whirling their bows around to the cur- 
rent, and capsizing them in an instant. Near 
the shore, at the foot of the cataract, there 
is a strong backward tow, thfough which it is 
necessary to drag the canoe, by a line, for the 
distance of a hundred yards j here it feels the 
force of the opposite current, and is carried 
on at the rate of seven or eight miles to the 
hour. 

The man whom we sent yesterday to the 
village, returned this morning ; he stated that 
one canoe only could be had, but that three 
Indians, accustomed to the navigation, would 
accompany us ; that they would soon be with 
us, and endeavour to repair our damaged boat. 
In an hour they came, and after the necessary 
clamping and caulking of our leaky vessel, we 
loaded, and were soon moving rapidly down 
the river. The rain ceased about noon, but' 
the sun did not appear during the day. 

16 th. — The day was a delightful one; the 
sky was robed in a large flaky cumulus, the 
glorious sun occasionally bursting through 
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among the clouds, with dazzling splendour. 
We rose in the morning in fine spirits, our 
Indians assuring us that “ King George,’* as 
they called the fort, was but a short distance 
from us. At ttbout eleven o’clock, we ar- 
rived, and stepped on shore at the end of our 
journey. 

It is now three days over six months since I 
left my beloved home. I, as well as the rest, 
have been in some situations of danger, of trial, 
and of difficulty ; but I have passed through 
them all unharmed, with a constitution strength- 
ened and invigorated by healthful exercise, 
and a heart, which 1 trust can feel deeply— 
sincerely thankful, to that kind and overruling 
Providence, who has watched over and pro- 
tected me. 

We have passed four months through a 
country swarming with Indians who thirsted 
for our blood, and whose greatest pride and 
glory consisted in securing the scalp of a white 
man. Enemies, sworn, determined enemie# 
to all, both white and red, who intrude upon 
their hunting grounds, the Blackfeet roam the 
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prairie lilce wolves seeking their prey, and 

springing upon it when unprepared, and at the 
moment when it supposes itself most secure. 
To those who have always enjoyed the com- 
forts and security of civilized life, it may seem 
strange that persons who know themselves to 
be constantly exposed to such dangers — who 
never lie down at night without the weapons 
of death firmly grasped in their hands, and who 
are in hourly expectation of hearing the terrific 
war whoop of the savage, should yet sleep 
soundly and refreshingly, and feel themselves 
at ease; such, however, is the fa*ct. I never in 
my life enjoyed rest more than when travel- 
ling through the country of which I speak. I 
had become accustomed to it : I felt constant 
apprehension certainly, but not to such an 
extent as to deprive me of any of the few 
comforts which I could command in such an 
uncomfortable country. The guard might 
pass our tent, and cry “ all’s well,” in his 
Ibudest key, without disturbing my slumbers : 
but if the slightest unusual noise occurred, I 
was awake in an instant, and listening painfully 
for a repetition of it. 
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On the beach, in front of the fort, we were 
met by Mr. Lee, the missionary, and Dr. 
John McLaughlin, the chief factor, and Go- 
vernor of the Hudson’s Bay posts in this vici- 
nity. The doctor is a large, dignified, and very 
noble looking man, with a fine expressive 
countenance, and remarkably bland and pleas- 
ing manners. The missionary introduced Mr. 
N. and myself in due form, and we were greeted 
and received with a frank and unassuming po- 
liteness, which was most peculiarly grateful to 
our feelings. He requested us to consider his 
house our home, provided a separate room for 
our use, a servant to wait upon us, and fur- 
nished us with every convenience which we 
could possibly wish for. I shall never cease to 
feel grateful to him for his disinterested kind- 
ness to the poor, houseless and travel-worn 
strangers. 

Fort Vancouver is situated on the north 
bank of the Columbia, on a large level plain, 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore. The 
space comprised within the stoccade, is an 
oblong square of about one hundred by two 
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hundred and fifty feet. The*houses, built of 
logs and frame-work, to the number of ten or 
twelve, are ranged around in a quadrangular 
form, the one occupied by the doctor being in 
the middle. In front, and enclosed on three 
sides by the buildings, is a large open space, 
where all the in-door work of the establishment 
is done. Here the Indians assemble with their 
multifarious articles of trade, beaver, otter, 
venison, and various other game, and here, 
once a week, several scores of Canadians are 
employed, beating the furs which have been 
collected, in order to free them from dust and 
vermin. 

Mr. N. and myself walked over the farm 
with the doctor, to inspect the various improve- 
ments which he has made. He has already 
several hundred acres fenced in, and under 
cultivation, and, like our own western prairie 
land, it produces abundant crops, particularly 
of grain, without requiring any manure. Wheat 
thrives astonishingly ; I never saw better in 
any country, and the various culinary vegeta- 
bles, potatoes, carrots, parsnips, &c., are in 
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great profusion, and of the first quality. Indian 
corn does not flourish so well as at Walla- 
walla, the soil not being so well adapted to it ; 
melons are well flavoured, but small j the 
greatest curiosity, however, is the apple, 
which grows on small trees, the branches of 
which would be broken without the support of 
props. So profuse is the quantity of fruit, that 
the limbs are covered with it, and it is actually 
packed together precisely in the same manner 
that onions are attached to ropes, when they 
are exposed for sale in our markets. 

On the farm is a grist mill, a threshing mill, 
and a saw mill, the two first, by horse, and 
the last, by water power ; besides many minor 
improvements in agricultural and other matters, 
which cannot but astonish the stranger from a 
civilized land, and which reflect great credit 
upon the liberal and enlightened chief factor. 

In the propagation of domestic cattle, the 
doctor has been particularly successful. Ten 
years ago, a few head of neat cattle were 
brought to the fort, by some fur traders from 
California; these have now increased to near 
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seven hundred. They are a large framed, long 
homed breed, inferior in their milch qualities , 
to those of the United States, but the beef is 
excellent, and in consequence of the mildness 
of the climate, it is never necessary to provide 
them with fodder during the winter, an abun- 
dant supply of excellent pasture being always 
found. 

On the farm, in the vicinity of the fort, are 
thirty or forty log huts, which are occupied by 
the Canadians, and others attached to the es- 
tablishment. These huts are placed in rows, 
with broad lanes or streets between them, and 
the whole looks like a very neat and beautiful 
village. The most fastidious cleanliness ap- 
pears to be observed j the women may be seen 
sweeping the streets, and scrubbing the door- 
sills as regularly as in our own proverbially 
cleanly city.* 

*1 hnve given this notice of die suburbs of the fort, as 1 find 
it in my journal written at the time ; I had reason, subsequent- 
ly, to change my opinion with regard to the scrupulous cleanli- 
ness of the Canadians’ Indian wives, and particularly after In- 
specting the internal economy of the dwellings. Wbat at 
first struck me as neat and clean, by an involuntary compa- 
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Sunday , September 25th. — Divine service was 
performed in the |prt, this morning, by Mr. 
Jason Lee. This g&illeman and his nephew 
had been absent some days in search of a 
suitable place to establish themselves, in order 
to fulfil the object of their mission. They re- 
turned yesterday, and intend leaving us to- 
morrow with their suite for the station selected, 
which is upon the Wallammet river, about 
sixty miles south of the fort. 

In the evening, we were gratified by the 
arrival of Captain Wyeth, who informed us 
that the brig from Boston, which w T as sent 
out by the company to which Wyeth is at- 
tached, had entered the river, and was an- 
chored about twenty miles farther, at a spot 
called Warrior’s point, near the western en- 
trance of the Wallammet. 

Captain W. mentioned his intention to visit 
the Wallammet country, and seek out a con* 

rison of it with the extreme filthiness to which I had been 
accustomed amongst the Indiuns, soon revealed itself in its 
proper light, and I can freely confess that my first estimate 
was too high. 
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venient location for a fort which he wishes to 
establish without delay, and Mr. N. and my- 
self accepted an invitation to accompany him 
in the morning. He has brought with him one 
of the brig’s boats, and eight oarsmen, five of 
whom are Sandwich Islanders. 

We have experienced for several days past, 
gloomy, lowering, and showery weather j in- 
deed the sun has scarcely been seen for a week 
past. This is said to indicate the near ap- 
proach of the rainy season, which usually sets 
in about the middle of October, or even earlier. 
After this time, until December, there is very 
little clear weather, showers or heavy clouds 
almost constantly prevailing. 

On the 29th, Captain Wyeth, Mr. N., and 
myself, embarked in the ship’s boat for our 
^exploring excursion. We had a good crew of 
fine robust sailors, and the copper-coloured 
islanders— or Kanakas , as they are called— 
did their duty with great alacrity and good 
will. 

At about five miles below the fort, we en- 
tered the upper mouth of the Wallammet. 
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This river is here about half the width of the 
Columbia, a clear and beautiful stream, and 
navigable for large vessels to the distance of 
twenty-five miles. It is covered with nume- 
rous islands, the largest of which is that called 
Wappatoo Island, about twenty miles in length. 
The vegetation on the main land is good j the 
timber, generally pine and post oak ; and the 
river is margined in many places with a beau- 
tiful species of willow with large ob-lanceolate 

9 

leaves like those of the peach, and white on 
their under surface. The timber on the islands 
is chiefly oak, no pine growing there. At 
about ten o’clock, we overtook three men whom 
Captain W. had sent forward in a canoe, and we 
all landed soon after on the bcacli, and dined on 
a mess of salmon and peas which we had pro- 
vided. We were under way again in the after- 
noon, and encamped at about sunset. We have as 
yet, seen no suitable place for an establishment, 
and to-morrow we proceed to the falls of the 
river, about fifteen miles further. Almost all 
the land in the vicinity is excellent and well 
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calculated for cultivation, and several spots 
which we have visited, would be admirably 
adapted to the captain’s views, but that there 
is not a sufficient extent unincumbered, or 
which could be fitted for the purposes of til- 
lage in a space of time short enough to be ser- 
viceable ; others are at some seasons inundated, 
which is an insurmountable objection. 

We embarked early the next morning, and 
at eleven o’clock arrived at the falls, after en- 
countering some difficulties from rapids, through 
which we had to warp our boat. There are 
here, three falls, on a line of rocks extending 
across the river, which forms the bed of the 
upper channel. The water is precipitated 
through deep abrased gorges, and falls perhaps 
forty feet at an angle of about twenty degrees. 
It was a beautiful sight when viewed from a 
distance, but it became grand and almost sub- 
lime as we approached nearer. I mounted 
the rocks and stood over the highest fall, and 
although the roar of the cataract was almost 
deafening, and the rays of the bright sun re- 
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fleeted, from the white sprays, a glittering foam 
that threatened to deprive me of sight, yet I 
became so absorbed in the contemplation of 
the scene, and the reflections which were in- 
voluntarily excited, as to forget every thing else 
for the time, and was only aroused by Captain 
W. tapping me on the shoulder, and telling me 
that every thing was arranged for our return. 
While I visited the foils, the captain and his 
men had found what they sought for; and the 
object of our voyage being accomplished, we 
got on board immediately and shaped our 
course down the river, with a fair wind, and the 
current in favour. 

About two miles below the cataract is a small 
village of Klikatat Indians. Their situation 
docs not appear different from what we have 
been accustomed to see in the neighbourhood 
of the fort. They live in the same sort of 
miserable loose hovels, and are the same 
wretched, squalid looking people. Although 
enjoying far more advantages, and having, 
in a much greater degree, the means of 
rendering themselves comfortable, yet their 
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mode of living, their garments, their wigwams, 
and every thing connected with them, is not 
much better than the Snakes and Bannecks, 
and very far inferior to that fine, noble-looking 
nice, the Kayouse, whom we met on the Grand 
ronde. 

A custom prevalent, and almost universal 
amongst these Indians, is that of flattening, or 
mashing in the whole front of the skull, from 
the superciliary ridge to the crown. The ap- 
pearance produced by this unnatural operation 
is almost hideous, and one would suppose that 
the intellect would be materially affected by it. 
This, however, does not appear to be the case, 
as I have never seen, with a single exception, 
(the Kayouse,) a race of people who appeared 
more shrewd and intelligent. I liad a conver- 
sation on this subject, a few days since, with a 
chief who speaks the English language. He 
said, that he had exerted himself to abolish the 
practice in his own tribe ; but although his peo- 
ple would listen patiently to his talk on most 
subjects, their ears were firmly closed when 
this was mentioned j “ they would leave the 
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council fire, one by one, until none but a few 
squaws and children were left to drink in the 
words of the chief.’* It is even, considered, 
among them, a degradation to possess a round 
head; and one whose caput has happened to be 
neglected in his infancy, can never become 
even a subordinate chief in his tribe, and is 
treated with indifference and disdain, as one 
who is unworthy a place amongst them. 

The flattening of the head is practised, by at 
least, ten or twelve distinct tribes of the lower 
country, the Klikatats, Kalapooyahs, and 
Multnomahs of the Wallammet, and its vici- 
nity ; the Chinooks, Klatsaps, Klatstonis, 
Kowalitsks, Katlammets, Killemooks, and 
Chekalis of the lower Columbia and its tribu- 
taries, and probably by others both north and 
south. The tribe called Flat-heads, or Stilish, 
who reside near the sources of the Oregon, 
have long since abolished this custom. 

The mode by which the flattening is effected, 
varies considerably with the different tribes. 
The Wallammet Indians place the infant, soon 
after birth, upon a board, to the edges of 
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which are attached little loops of hempen cord 
or leather, and other similar cords are passed 
across and back in a zig-zag manner through 
these loops, enclosing the child, and binding 
it firmly down. The upper edge of this board, 
in which is a depression to receive the back 
part of the head, another smaller one is attached 
by hinges of leather, and made to lie obliquely 
upon the forehead, the force of the pressure 
being regulated by several strings attached to 
its edge, which are passed through holes in the 
board upon which the infant is lying, and se- 
cured there. 

The mode of the Chinooks, and others near 
the sea, differs widely from that of the upper 
Indians, and appears somewhat less barbarous 
and cruel. A sort of cradle is formed by exca- 
vating a pine log to the depth of eight or ten 
inches. The child is placed in it on a bed of 
little grass mats, and bound down in the man- 
ner above described. A little boss of tightly 

m 

plaited and woven grass is then applied to the 
forehead, and secured by a cord to the loops at 
the side. The infant is thus suffered to remain 
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from four to eight months, or until the sutures 
of the skull have in some measure united, and 
the bone become solid and firm. It is seldom 
or never taken from the cradle, except in case 
of severe illness, until the flattening process is 
completed. 

I saw, to-day, a young child from whose 
head the board had just been removed. It 
was, without exception, the most frightful and 
disgusting looking object that I ever beheld. 
The whole fTfont of the head was completely 
flattened, and the mass of brain being forced 
back, caused an enormous projection there. 
The poor little creature’s eyes protruded to 
the distance of half an inch, and looked in- 
flamed and discoloured, as did all the sur- 
rounding parts. Although I felt a kind of 
chill creep over me from the contemplation 
of such dire deformity, yet there was some- 
thing so stark- staring, and absolutely queer 
in the physiognomy, that I could not repress 
a smile; and when the mother amused the 
little object and made it laugh, it looked so 
irresistably, so terribly ludicrous, that I and 
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those who were with me, burst into a simul- 
taneous Toar, which frightened it and made it 
cry, in which predicament it looked much less 
horrible than before. 


END of von. i. 
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